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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
“THe Forest awp STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
jfor amateur photography will be found on another 
;Page. 
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AN ANCEENT GREEK EPITAPH, 
JAsiston had a bird-hittin sag erences, Stee tor 


thumible . with which he shot geese on the 
wing, coealiat ily he was able to de- 
ceive then while g with watchful eyes. But 


ow te is i the cealme of the dead, his weapon i 
fevcll ot sowed and » haat ace the game flies 


over his tomb. 








NOT ACCIDENTS BUT CRIMES. 


Tue shooting season of 1898 gives promise of equaling 
any gone before in its record of gun and rifle casualties. 
The papers almost every day’ report maimings and 
deaths caused by criminally careless or blamelessly un- 
fortunate handlers of firearms, who shoot themselves or 
their fellows. To repeat the oft spoken warning in the 
truism and platitude, that a gun is a dangerous weapon 
and must be handled with caution, is never inopportune; 
nor unfortunately is it encouragingly effective; the peo- 
ple who might profit by the caution have already slain 
their victims or will surely slay them. “Though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with 
a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 

The developments of this season in the woods and 
_out of them give new point to the proposition which has 
ybeen urged more than once in these columns, that the 
-atrocious maimings and killing by the fatuous misuse 
of deadly weapons should have a place in the criminal 
woe. Take the case of the veteran Adirondack guide 
who wwas.a victim of his own astonishing injunction to 
this son -to.shoot at the first moving thing he saw in the 
woods. %.was criminal advice, the obedience to it was 
ctiminal, the .infliction of death which followed was 
criminal, eadh .one.truly so in effect, if not by the letter 
“of the statute. ‘Consider again the case of that fourteen- 
year-old boy who was shot for a deer and killed by an 
Adirondack ‘hunter .on Friday of last week. The un- 
fortunate youth was in the company of deer hunters, 
when, as told in the newspaper reports, this is what hap- 
pened: 

“The party discovered .deer tracks late in the after- 
noon. Accompanied ‘by guides, they started in pursuit. 
Young Currier, who was an athlete, ran ahead. Sud- 
dierily the ‘baying of the hounds announced that the 
game was near. As they neared the spot the rustling 
of the leaves attracted their attention. The hunters fired 
into the underbrush and then ran forward, expecting 
to find that they ‘had ‘killed the deer. They found young 
Currier lying on the ground with the blood flowing 
from a rifle shot through his brain. The boy died soon 
alter in his father’s arms.” 

That is a story which carries its own com- 
mentary. The boy’s father says that the death of his 
son was an accident, for which no one was to blame. 
Sympathy of friend and stranger alike will readily in- 
terpret this declaration as the expression of a view 
commonly adopted by those who are thus bereaved, be- 
cause they find in the accident and blamelessness theory 
a balm to assuage their overwhelming grief The father 
bereft of a-scn, or the wife of a husband, shrinks from 
the bitterness of any other thought. Even were the 
harsher reflection to’ obtrude itself, or did the careless- 
ness. of the perpetrator stand forth in its actual crimin- 
-ality, this would but intensify a sorrow for which no 


. infliction of a penalty, however well merited, could give 


solace. If then we shall delay for the relatives or friends 
who are most nearly affected by such shooting casual- 
ties to take. any steps. toward securing the proper 
classification of these accidents as crimes, we shall wait 
-in vain. The matter indeed is one which has long since 
passed beyond a stage where it may properly be left to 
individual initiative, Shooting casualties among hunt- 
ers because of their frequency and serious character 
have become a public scandal and a public concern. 
‘The community is called, upon to take cognizance of 
them, to give them classification as manslaughter, and 


~~ to-punish them as such. When one person shoots an- 


other for a woodchuck ora deer, or blows out the brains 
of a companion with a gun that wasn’t loaded, let him 
answer for it as for other acts of manslaughter. 


Such responsibility for the unintentional infliction of 
wounds or death would not constitute any innovation in 
established legal principles. Accidents have their well 
recognized place in the criminal code. The law holds 
men responsible for criminal carelessness. Railroad en- 
gineers and conductors, motormen of street cars, fore- 
men of mines or rock’ blasting gangs or street trench 
diggers, drivers of horses and motor vehicles, in short 
all persons engaged in any activity which is liable to 
cause accident of death are held strictly accountable, and 
are required to exercise forethought, caution and eternal 
* vigilance to guard against the infliction of injury. On 


Monday of this week a New York cabman driving 


through one of the city streets collided with a wheel- 
‘man, who was _Stryck + ‘by the shaft of the cab, and was 
taken. in an’ unconscious state , to a hospital. The cab- 
man, was. ‘arrested, was shar ed with wreckless driving in 
running dqwn, and injuring he wheelman, and is now 
held ‘in <$§90 | ibajl fo. Await the: result of -his | ‘victim’ s-ih- 
juries. This is the gustqmary procedure when a Person 
is engaged in jhis ordinary occupation; -but if this cab- 
man had taken .a day off and. armed : himself with a long 
range rifle and killed ‘his man unseen in ithe woods, it 
would have been reported as another accident, and no 
one would have thought of holding thim for the deed. 
Yet in the reckless shooting is involved the higher de- 
gree of criminality. The collision in a city street be- 
longs to that class of acctdents which are inseparable 
from the complications of congested traffic, in spite of 
the unremitting exercise of care and caution and skill. 
The discharge of a firearm at an unidentified target is 
on the contrary a wanton and premeditated act of folly. 
Tens of thousands of, the workers of the world are at 
this very moment performing their duty under the recog- 
nized obligations of responsibility, and if a casualty 
should come the law would intervene to hold them 
strictly to that responsibility; but the greenhorn with a 
gun may blaze away at the first rustling he hears in the 
brush, and kill his human victim, and>it will be ac- 
counted an accident, and a legal penalty will be the last 
thing anyone will dream of. 





SPORTSMEN AND SOLDIERS. 


Tue “Chatterer” of the. Boston Herald, who writes 
many entertaining paragraphs, not infrequently gives 
expression td views which might invite controversy, 
were it not that the “Chatterer” wields a feminine pen, 
and all the world knows that it is futile to attempt to 
argue with a woman. Wemen are creatures of im- 
pulse, intuition and sentiment, but of. logic they know 
little, and for reasoning care less. Here, for instance, is 
what the “Chatterer” has to say of the American sports- 
man and his relation to the war: 

“For years he has been rendering the American buffa- 
lo obsolete, and now his work is almost accomplished. 
He has tried to exterminate the deer, and the fox and 
the wild turkey, and to rob all the streams of fish by 
inseineé—one might say insane—methods, just to make 
a record for killing everything for the sake of killing. 
This passion has had another outlet in the recent war, 
and it must be whispered, I think it was for a much bet- 
ter end than in taking the lives of creatures unable to 
defend themselves in kind.” 

She thus identifies the taste for field sports with that 
patriotism which responds to the country’s call; and 
she declares that both consist of the same passion for 
“killing for the sake of‘éifling,” be it deer or be it 
Spaniard. Thus in a sentence she gives us one measure 
for the American sportsman and the American volun- 
teer; both, says this Boston woman, are butchers, who 
butcher for the sake of butchering. 

This is not the bright red rose of truth, nor the lily 
pure of poetry; it is the sprouting of the potato eye in 
the cellar, an unwholesome sentiment bred inthe dark. 
We surmise that the Boston sky-scrapers which have 
been built up about the Herald building on Washington 


’ street have shut out the sunlight from the “Chatterer’s” 


desk. A week of outdoors in a Maine deer hunters’ 
camp, or a day down on the Cape with the brant shoot- 
ers, when the winds are whistling and the clouds are 
scudding and the spray is flying, would set her right as 
to the sportsman. Knowing him, she would know the 
volunteer; for there is after all this element of truth in 
her paragraph, that the American sportsman and the 
American volunteer are identified in spirit and ‘person- 
ality. A census of the troops would show the sports- 


- of sympathy. 


men of the country to the fore. It would be easily 
demonstrable too, that because of their sportsmanship 
they were better soldiers—not, as “Chatterer” brut- 
ally declares, because of 2. “passion. for killing,” 
but for the well-known rule that indulgence in field 
sports prepares men physically’ and spiritually to. ‘as- 
sume the responsiblities, perform the duties, endure the 
hardships and win the victories of a campaign. The 
sports of rod and gun hold high place among the in- 
fluences and agencies which go to making the vigor and 
stamina and endurance which are the strength ‘of a 
nation in time of peace, and in war its defense and 
preservation. It is to the abiding credit of the sports- 
manship of this vie ve and this generation that it has 
been to the front’ in Spanish war; nor is the credit 
likely to be Coe by the fool chatter of mawkish 
sentimentality. 





SNAP SHOTS, 


Elmer Snowman, one of the best guides in the. Range- 
ley Tegion, has been arrested for guiding without’ a 
license. He took outa license the first year, but de- 
clined to make a return, as required by the law. He 
applied for a second license, but was refused’ by the 
commissjoners, and the fee was returned. Since this 
he has gone on guiding without a license, though re- 
peatedly warned jby Warden Huntoon. The other day 


he was arrested, had a hearing before the local justice, 


where he appeared without counsel, and was bound over 
to appear before the Supreme Court at Farmington the 
next term. Mr. Snowman, we understand, expected to 
be arrested for guiding without a license, but refused to 
make out the required returns for the reason. that he 


. could not do it conscientiously and in justice to himself 


and the people for whom he had guided: He believes 
the law to be unconstitutional and. unjust; and hopes his 
action will bring it before the people. His case is said to 
be exciting a good deal of. attention and a good deal 
We have expressed the opinion that the 
Maine game law would stand the test of constitutionality. 
It is in line with many of those regulations and restric- 
tions of individual action which have for purpose and 
justification the protection of game. If the State may 
constitutionally go so far as to prohibit entirely the 
taking of game, it may constitutionally go so far as to 
prescribe that game may be taken only by licensed 
hunters, or by hunters accompanied by licensed guides. 





In his testimony before Gen. Breckenridge’s board, ap- 
pointed to examine into one of the Camp: Thomas hos- 
pitals, Col. Elias Chandler, of the’ ist Arkansas, des- 
cribed among other cases that of Private Simms, ill with 
pneumonia. “It had been raining and the water ran 
through the tent, thoroughly wetting the ground and 
soaking the bedding in which the sick man-lay. I asked 
permission to put up'a habitable tent for the sick man, 
and did so. Twenty-four hours later he was removed to 
it, and twelve hours after that died. The excuse given 
for not moving him sooner was because the ground 
was too wet. But this would have made no difference, 
because there was no floor in the tent, and the water from 
the hillsides drained through all the tents. No trenches 
had been dug around them, and the water flowed in a 
stream through the tents in which the sick mén lay.” 





The flooded&.tents constituted only minor horrors of 
the Chicamauga Park hospitals;. but it is wotth while 
pointing out that this particular atrocity. was-one. which 
might very readily have been avoided altogether if:only 
the individuals responsible for it had applied'to the 
stern business of war one of the simplest. rudiments of 
the “gentle art of woodcraft.” ©The veriest tyro in 
camping out knows better than to pitch his tent where 
water from higher ground will run into it; or using 
such a site he will ditch roundabout it so that the water 
will be carried off: If the novice does fall into. such a 
blunder at first, he makes a move quickly enough out 
of it when the floods come. What sort of sportsman 
-would he be accounted who should: keep a. sick comrade 
in a camp bed soaked with water runing down hill 
into the tent? We are accustomed to credit the practice 
of sportsmanship with preparing a nation for war. It 
is a tremendous pity then that there was not more of the 
woodcraft element of sportsmanship at Chickamaugua, 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 








Che Sportsman Lonrist. 
- Down a Slide. 


One morning the daylight came dim and gray, there 
were ‘no rainbow tints in the sky, and the giant cliffs had 
disappeared in the clouds which dragged their tattered 
skirts among the tree tops and settled there in little 
round drops of water. , 

Drip, drip, drip—everywhere the quiet noise of water 
falling, not like the rain, but with a soft, monotonous 
sound that seemed to lull one into a dreamy, no-account 
state. Billy grunted when he looked out of the door 
of the cedar bark shack, and he softly but forcibly 
“cussed” the weather after he got the coffee pot sim- 
mering and wiped a few big raindrops out of the back of 
his neck—that little strip of bare skin where the hat 
rim and the shirt collar part company, and both con- 
sider neutral ground. € 

Bluie yawned and reckoned “there wasn’t any use of 
turning out—couldn’t prospect anyhow.” got up, 
smelled the weather, and then lit my pipe to help me 
figure out a way to kill time. 

Now a nasty, rainy-day in the mountains is no pleas- 
ure party at any time, and a dull day in camp is the 
worst thing that can happen, so I figured out a plan 
while the bacon sizzled, and when Billy hollered “Time 
to feed,” I had it all settled. 

“I’m going up on the cliffs after a deer or bear or 
anything for meat—you fellows in it?” 

“Ugh! Must be stuck on gettin’ wet,” was Billy’s 
comment. 

“T’ll be busy sleeping,” said Bluie. 
get soaked anyhow.” 

“Pshaw, you fellows are a couple of old women to 
stay in camp. Come on, let’s go up and see what we can 
do.” 

“Nope. 

all day. 

Biliy looked ‘at the weather, stowed away some break- 
fast and looked at the weather again. Everything was a 
solid gray up along the mountain side, and we could 
hardly see across the cafion, 

“Mighty good day to get lost,” ventured Billy. 

“Got our compasses, haven’t we?” 

“Yes, but the blamed things pointed east by nor’ 
yesterday, too. Reckon there’s too much mineral in 
these hills to bet on compasses,” was Billy sage com- 
ment. 

“Well, anyhow, we can’t get lost, for all we have to do 
is to go down hill and we will come to the river, then 
we can get into camp easy enough.” 

“Guess I'll go along,” said Billy, “but I won’t promise 
to stay. If I don’t like it I’m coming back to camp.” 

We shouldered our’ rifles and: started. 

“You fellows are chumps,” said Bluie (and I guess 
maybe he was right, come to think about it). 

We climbed up on the elk trail and crossed a little 
spur to the gulch where Mountain Home Creek came 
tumbling and sputtering down over the rocks, making 
more noise than a big river, until it got tired, and soaked 
itself out of sight in the broken rocks of an old slide. 
Steadily we climbed through the mists-and fog, peering 
among thé ghostly looking shadows for game, past the 
lichened cliffs, winding about among the huge boulders 
that had fallen thundering down in times past, over the 
soft moss beds and through the tangle of ferns that were 
only knee high now, but would be a jungle when berries 
were ripe. 

When the loom of the cliffs came across our path we 
sat down and waited for breath. Grouse hooted from 
the shadow pines all about us, but we could see nothing 
30ft. above the ground. Far away noises from the 
gulches above us told of snow banks that gave up to the 
melting rain from the tree tops, and came thundering 
down into the gulches, bringing rocks, trees and debris 
with them. 

“Better not go up there,” said Billy. 

“Reckon I'll go on even if I ride back down on a 
glacier,” I remarked. 

We climbed up along the benches then and saw where 
deer and bears had been half an hour ahead of us, but 
saw nothing to shoot at; indeed we could hardly expect 
to with the cloud mantle wrapped around the moun- 
tains. 

I had just got a restless notion in my head to climb, 
climb, climb, and as I was as wet as I could -get al- 
ready, I did not mind the drip from the trees. Billy 
got disgusted and started down to camp just as I struck 
a particularly fresh trail. I followed it up until it led 
among the snowbanks that chilled the air and made the 
fog denser than ever. 

sat down to rest and then it came into my mind 
that this was a foolish errand and a dangerous one— 
better go back to camp. 

Boom, crash, biz-z-z-boom! The snowbank I had 
just crossed was smashing a track through the trees 
away down the mountain side. 

Guess camp is a good place about now. I began to 
travel along the side hill, one eye open for down 
bound snowbanks, and the other for a feasible route to 
go down myself. As I climbed over a little spur of 
rock, I saw a smooth, wide path, like a nicely paved 
street tipped up until it stood at an one of about 45 
degrees. Tt was smooth and looked as though it might 
be good traveling, so I went down to investigate. 

Recently a snowslide or glacier had taken that path 
down the mountain and left a beautiful trail. I figured 
that that’ was about my place to go down hill, and 
jumped out on the, smooth looking place. 

In ten seconds I had my rifle butt shoved down 
against the earth for a brake, and was making about 
a thousand miles an hour toward the cafion, where the 
river roared along by the camp. I had company, too, 
for rocks and dirt were loosened in my mad flight, and 
raced by me down the aisle that opened away dimly into 
the fog ahead, : 

‘Ima few minutes I stopped, up to my knees in loose 

‘ s of rock, and doubled up as small as I could 
ar trouble all went by (in big, 

-~Jooked at myself and at the slide 





“Don’t want to 


Not any,” said Bluie, and he stayed in camp 


had: just trav: over 


it disappeared in the gray fog up the mountaif side, 





chunks); then I. 


but I knew all about it, and had no desire to climb up 
that nice, smooth looking road at all. My rifle stoc 
looked as if it might have danced with a family of buzz- 
saws, the nails-weré*torn out emy heavy shoes, my 
were bruised where the rocks had overtaken me_on the 


~~ down and used me fora cushion to ricochet t. 
was muddy, wet, tired and disgusted. I ka 
traveling gait for camp that took me over logs, rocks and 


everything else with about the same degree of grace 
that a bear uses when he is in a hurry, and when I 
got to the larch bottom at the head of the creek Billy 
was sitting on a log. “Come down in a hurry, didn’t 
yeh?” he asked. 

“Did you hear me do the snowshoe-toboggan-steeple- 
chase act up there just now?” I questioned. 

“Was it you making all that noise? Thought it was 
a bear starting a rough house or something,” said Billy. 

“Nope. I was in that. Let’s hit the trail, there are 
several nervous snowbanks up there, and they may take 
a playful side jump and land just about here.” 

“Say, you must have made a big slide. 
over an hour ago,” said Billy. 

“Well, I don’t know how big a slide it was, but I 
was away above where you left me when I started, and 
that wasn’t over fifteen minutes ago. Figure it out to 
suit yourself.” 

When we: got into camp Bluie drawled, “Get any- 
thing?” . Ex. CoMANcHo. 


An Old Man o’ the Mountains. 


SPEEDING down from Keating Summit in the Alle- 
ghanies, a domicile so startling and unique caughf our 
eye that we stopped to investigate. In the porch were 
several well mounted specimens of elk heads, Rocky 
Mountain sheep, deer, etc., while more could be seen in 
the sitting room through the open door. On one 


I left you 


side of the house, somewhat in the rear, was a great . 


vault or tomb of masonry, and still beyond this a do 
house, to which a full-grown coyote, or prairie wolf, 
was chained. In a paddock to the right of the house 
several deer were quietly feeding. 

“The home of Col. P.,” said my friend. “A gentleman 
whose acquaintance is well worth the making. Let 
me introduce you.” 

A tall figure, slightly stooped with age, but with clear 
gray eyes and ruddy complexion, bearing his eighty- 
five years well, you must admit. 

“Come in,” said the Colonel, in hearty Western fash- 
ion. His sitting room and bedroom beyond are well 
filled with Florida birds and Rocky Mountain fauna, shot 
by his own hand and mounted by his own skill—a 
mountain lion and its kitten and a splendid pair of 
buffalo heads being the most conspicuous. The Colonel 
has made three trips to the Rockies, and. meditates a 
fourth, just to see the changes since 1842. 

“T first went to the Rockies in 1842,” he says, crossing 
one leg over the other, and throwing himself into a 
reminiscent mood, “I was trappin’ then fur the Hudson 
Bay Company. No railroads then, so I sailed down the 
Mississippi on a steamboat to New Orelans, then up into 
New Mexico, and followed the Rocky Mountain chain up 
to the headwaters of the Columbia, and down that stream 
to its mouth. I had seventy men under me—drawn from 
all .nationalities almost, principally Americans, half- 
breeds and ‘courriers des bois.’ We were independent, 
hunted about until we found a district with good signs 
of beaver and other fur, pitched our camp in the center 
of it-and generally stayed there till we ‘had cleaned it 
out. Of course we had many pitched battles with the 
Indians. I suppose you could fill this room with the 
redskins I’ve made good Indians of alone. The Co- 
manches, Sioux, Blackfeet, Crows and Piutes were al- 
ways on our trail, one or the other of ’em, some after 
ha’r, but more after our guns, clothes and skins. The 
Comanches were the worst Indians on the plains. They 
would kill a white man just for his hair. Scalps made 
the ‘big Injun.’ But the Sioux, Crows and the others 
killed more for the plunder they got out of it. I lost 
but one man in the two years, and they got him because 
of his own recklessness. We knew the Comanches were 
on our trail. I warned him; but he laughed, said he 
could shoot all the Injuns that could surround him be- 
fore they could get within arrow range. The Indians 
carried bows and arrows then. He was my best man. 
He left the camp one afternoon, sun about an hour high, 
to hunt for antelope, our fresh provisions running low. 
By and by we heard a shot down the creek, then an- 
other, a third and fourth in quick succession. 

“**The redskins are after Joe, boys,’ I sang out. Ten 
of us that happened to be in camp mounted and rode 
full gallop to the rescue. Sure enough there was a band 
of about fifty Comanches riding around Joe, cracking 
away at him with arrows. They were always mounted 
on good horses too, and now they rode round and 
round poor Joe, who had his back against a big rock, 
each one shooting as he passed, and sheltering his body 
from Joe’s rifle by slipping under his horse. We soon 
put them to flight, leaving twenty on the ground, but 
poor Joe was done for, literally shot full of arrows. 
There wasn’t a place on him as big as your hand that 
hadn’t an.arrow in. He-had killed six of them, so they 
paid pretty dear for his scalp. ~ 

“Oh, yes, I killed that buffalo out of a herd of I sup- 
pose fifty thousand. We continually met herds of from 
fifty to a hundred thousand in those days; now there is 
scarcely one. I know a thing or two about the exter- 
mination of the buffalo that isn’t generally known. 
They’ were killed by order of our Government to keep 
the Indians from goitig out on the ath, and keep 
them at home on the reservations. ith no buffalo 
to kill the Indian would starve if he wandered off, and 
so was obliged to stay at home and be fed. I had a 
friend, a hunter, who was paid by our Government to kill 
off the buffalo, so that I know what I am talking about." 

“My coyote, Jack; yes, you shall see him presently. 
It’s a curious thing about coyotes. When I first crossed 
the plains there were timber wolves and plains wolves, 
but aa had ever seen or heard of a coyote or 
prairie wolf. The next time I went, several fears later, 
they were there in immense numbers. W 
come from? A ies tay, ate 5 rons See ae Seen 
wolf and plains wolf. But come out and call on 


_ Jack seemed very glad to see his master, but was a 
little doubtful of strangers. He leaped the length of 
his chain, showed his teeth and a strofig inclination to 


get at us. 

“Jack,” said the: Colonel, “will whip any dog in 
Cameron county, and he will do it because of his quick- 
ness—he can maké two motions to a dog’s one. He 
is the most affectionate brute you ever saw. I was 
away three or four days last spring, and I thought Jack 
would break his chain in his demonstrations of joy at 
my return.” 

The vault of masonry the Colonel designs for the last 
resting place of his wife and himself. He is a native 
of York State, but was one of the first settlers in this 
part of the Alleghanies. He tells rare stories of the 
herds of elk and antelope that could be sighted at the 
“elk licks” throughout all this section when he first 
settled here, about 1835-42. c. 


The Adirondacks in 1898. 


The Weather. 


OLp residents agree that they never knew such a pro- 
tracted drought nor so hot a season as the one just past. 
But the depressing effects were nothing compared to 
those in the city, and the nights brought comfort and 
repose. 

Insects. 


Natives and visitors agree that the gnats, black flies 
and mosquitoes were never so troublesome before. A 
guide said that in twenty years’ experience he never saw 
the like. Two dominies had an experience: They had 
gone into the woods to watch for deer. The pond was 
well chosen and well watched. In fact, there were more 
watchers than deer, and at dusk the winged watchers 
drove the other two back from the pond. On the hill- 
side, among the spruces, is a smooth open place—there 
we can rest. The transfer of “duffel” is soon made, a 
little fire built to warm the coffee, and by the light thus 
afforded supper is eaten. Hark! There’s a deer. We 
listen. Sure enough, a deer is walking in the water 
within easy range of our watching place. We take our 
rifles and creep to the pond. We can see nothing. He 
is in the shadow. Perhaps the moon will reveal him a 
little later. We wait. The insects don’t. We are again 
driven away. The night is hot—the fires dies down; one 
wraps himself in mosquito netting (about his head) and 
a blanket, the other gets into a sleeping bag. Presently 
he says: “I wish you would start up the fire a little to 
drive off the insects.” Soon there is fire enough to roast 
venison, but that is walking around in the pand and the 
man in the bag is roasting. He gets out. So does the 
fire. More deer come into the pond. It is too much. 
Both men pull on their shoes and steal through the 
alders to another place at the water’s edge. Again they 
can see nothing, but they feel much. It is a case of 
“hunters hunted,” and found without difficulty. The 
moon does not help things—the mosquitoes help. them- 
selves. We go back to the blankets, but not to sleep. 
Whack! Swish! Whack! - The battle is on—blood 
flows freely on both sides, but neither. will yield. On one 
side it is determination, on the other desperation. ‘‘This 
is almost enough to make a minister swear. In fact, if 
I were ever going to swear, it would be now; and I am 
sure that if it would ever be justifiable, now is the 
time.” Whack! Whew! Whack! .The air resounds, 
but not with usual forest sounds at night. Will the 
night ever end? The man in the netting sits up: He 
looks ghostly in the moonlight. He feels so in the 
netting. The gnats are there. He is an old soldier—a 
veteran of more than three years’ service in the civil 
war—but he affirms that he never spent a night of such 
suffering. The horrors of the Spanish Inquisition are 
the only thing to be compared with it. In the morning 
the deer are gone, and we go home. 

The hotels. were generally full, and their managers 
penpectionenely happy. Rooms for August were booked 
much earlier than. usual, and the frequent report was, “It 
is the best season we have had in years.” There is no 
doubt that the war scare on the coast helped the early 
season, and the September heat the latter part. 


The State and the Forests. 


The State can hardly move too rapidly in the acquisi- 
tion and protection of this magnificent forest. The wood 
pulp industry continues its devastating work, and, to 
those familiar with lumbering for other-purposes, it is 
both corpses and saddening to see the small sticks— 
one cannot call them logs—allowed to pass as “markets.” 
The spruce and pine are being rapidly cut off, yet these 
are important factors, not only as related to the water 
supply, but as affecting the condition of this great natural 

itarium. 

_ Though much has been said and written on this sub- 
ject, the importance of the Adirondacks from this point 
of view is but little realized. For the welfare of her 
own urban papetation the Empire State cannot afford 
to allow any further depreciation of the Adirondacks. 
Fifty years ago the historian Headley, after quoting from 
Prof. Emmons’ geological report to the State, said: 
“After such a glowing description in our State reports, I 
think there is little danger that anything I shall say will 
be considered as exaggerated.”* During many years 
the State has had information. Colvin’s later reports 
fully sustain the earlier. Lately much has been accom- 
plished, but much remains to be dome, and the sooner 
the better. No such natural conditions exist east of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Their preservatiom and avail- 
ability are ae not only to every citizen of the 
State, but to all our Eastern population. 

Suitably owned and cared for, the Adirondacks would 
be a source of large indirect revenue to the State, as well 
as of physical benefit and mental and moral inspiration 
to increasing thousands. For . . 

“The bosom is full and the thoughts are high” 


when one “in the love of nature holds communion with 
her visible forms.” And here after all is the true end 
of . Dr. P—, a well-known Brooklyn 
sportsman, : “What do you go off into the woods 


“® Prelace to “The Adirondacks; or, Life in the Woods.” 1849, 
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a anyway?” He = “First of -all, to commune 
with nature.” joes every true sportsman; whatever 
his method of taki me or fish. And to my mind 
herein is the standar 


of “true sportsmanship” more than 
in the method. 
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Incidents. 


A buckboard driver relates the following: A 
man and wife were going in to one of the pop re- 
sorts. The man-amused himself en route by target, 

ractice with a rifle. He shot well from the carriage. 

peaking with the driver he said: “I-have been coming 
up here four years, and have never seen a deer.” The 
driver replied: “Perhaps you will see one before you 
arrive to-night.” But the man was incredulous. Just 
before sundown the driver pointed out a deer quietly 
feeding about soyds. away. Instantly the man leaped 
from the carriage and exclaimed, “Where?” Then see- 
ing the deer began firing. At first the deer paid little 
attention, but at the third shot started off, and after the 
fourth disappeared. Then the man climbed into the 
carriage, shaking as if with ague. Did his wife laugh 
at him? The driver says, “Yes.” 


Another. 


A fifteen-year-old boy was for the first time watching 
a pond alone and rifle in hand. A deer swam past him 
but a little distance away. He waited till the deer rose 
from the water at thirty rods and fired; four shots he 
tried, and the deer walked down the shore unharmed. 
Describing his experience, the boy said he found his 
hands and knees shaking, and that he could scarcely pick 
up the cartridges. On being rallied about “buck fever,” 
he said: “No, I don’t think I had the fever, for I only 
felt it in my hands and knees, and my whole body was 
cool.” He also says he learned a “whole lot about 
deer hunting” that day. 

One of the men shot and killed in the Adirondacks 
this year was an. old resident, who is reported to have 
told his nephew, a young fellow who had never been in 
the woods before, “Shoot the first hing you see moving 
in the brush.”’ The first thing was the uncle, who fell 
shot through the heart. Both parties were in fault: 
one, it is scarcely needful to point the moral, for his 
instruction, the other for his action. The sad result is 
sufficient emphasis. 


entle- 


A Noble Rescue. 


A beautiful young lady, daughter of a hotel keeper at 
—— Lake, was out rowing, and by an accident precipi- 
tated into deep water. She went to the bottom of the 
lake, which she afterward said “seemed a mile deep,” but 
coming up, grasped the boat and clung to it. Two lads 
—natives—were sitting on a dock nearly half a mile 
away. They thought there was an accident, but were not 
sure., However, to be certain, they sprang into a boat 
and rowed with all possible haste to the scene. Ap- 
proaching, they discovered their unfortunate friend just 
as her strength was about to fail, and shouting, “Hold 
on and we will save you,” hurried to make good their 
words. All honor to real heroism, whether in the war or 
in the wilderness! JUVENAL. 


Haps and Mishaps on the Yukon. 


Mac has an Experience. . 


THE cafion ends abruptly where the contracting wall 
of rock on the east side falls away to a jack pine flat 10 
or 15ft. above the level of the river. On the west side 
the abrupt hills are close to the water’s edge for the 
greater part of the distance to White Horse Rapids. 
While it is possible to land on the west side after shoot- 
ing the cafion rapids, the eddy at the east is commonly 
chosen because it is on the same side with the upper 
landing. 

The bay is fairly commodious, and the water next 
shore is deep, but it is not an easy landing to make, and 
it requires good steerageway and cvol judgment to 
leave the swift current of the river and break through 
the wall of foam into the backwater of the eddy. Action 
must be taken the moment the cafion is cleared or the 
boat will be carried hopelessly beyond the landing. > 

Side by side are two currents, running in opposite di- 
rections. The one running north has a velocity of 
fifteen miles an hour, and the other a velocity of four or 
five. The boat must leave the one and enter the other 
diagonally, or she will be hurled around in a way that 
snaps jammed oars like pipestems, or whisks the oars- 
men overboard before they know what hit them. It 
is easier to pass from the slower current into the faster. 

After making our five trips through the cafion, Mac 
and I each took a boat, and in company set out to cross 
the river. Walking along the shore, we towed our 
boats against the strong back current to the lower end 
of the eddy, and then pushed off into the river. 

The best water is first found in midchannel, and later 
on the west bank of the river. Midway between the 
cafion and White Horse is the roughest part of the 
rapid. 

t was our intention to land before reaching this place, 
and for this purpose we had selected an eddy behind a 
small rocky projection. When the time came to swing 
inshore we kept as close to the point as we dared for 
fear of missing the eddy and being carried, beyond by 
the swift current. 

Night was fast approaching, and under the shadow 
of the wooded bank it was hard to discern objects 

lainly. 

' om, below the point a little group of black rocks sud- 

denly appeared directly in our course. I managed to 

clear them; ‘and called to Mac to pull on his right oar, 
«a course which would have brought him into open water 


* again. Either the noise of the rapid drowned my voice . 


“Sor he mistook the words. Instead ‘of pulling on the 
right oar he ~ulled on the left, and a second later his. 
ack broadside on with a crash that I could dis- 
hear above the din of the river.” My heart stood 


= still, 
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on rested on " 
, ile I had been carried on down by the current, 
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and found it impossible to get near enowgh to Mac to 
render any assistance. 

As previously explained, Mac was not a born boat- 
man, and in his present difficulty the first thought that 
presented itself was to get his feet on bottom somewhere. 
Ground was preferable to water, even if it was the bed of 
the river. He did not stop to reason, but acting on the 
impulse of instinct, put one foot overboard on the up- 
stream side of the boat and probed for bottom. The boat 
tipped a little and over he went, half-way up to his neck. 

e was holding on to the gunwale of the boat and had 
one foot inside. He tried to get his foot out, but 
couldn’t. The boat scraped off the rock and drifted 
into deep water below. She was in danger of capsizing 
any minute, and might be drawn into the dangerous 
rapid, but for the life of him Mac couldn’t get either in 
or out. The only dry part of him was the one foot in 
the boat, and Mac would rather have had that wet than 
where it was. 

A: favorable set of the current carried Mac into slack 
water, and by the time I reached him things were sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. The terrific bump on the rocks had 
not injured the boat, and though the spot where she hit 
was scratched and dented the canvas did not leak. 


Above White Horse Rapids. 


The following day we lined two boats up against the 
current from our camp above White Horse Rapids to a 
cache of goods just below the cafion. Dawson advises 
a portage at the midway rapid, and the fact that we 
lined our boats past this tandem fashion shows their 
good qualities for river work. 

“Lining” is towing by a shore line. One man walks 
along the water’s edge and pulls the boat by a long rope, 
while the other either follows and keeps her off with 
a pole, or else sits in the boat and steers her with a pad- 
dle. Sometimes an arrangement of ropes called a 
“bridle” is used. In addition to the regular tow-line, a 
rope is made fast to the gunwale several feet back from 
the bow on the side next shore, and then to the main 
line a few feet ahead of the boat. Practically the tow- 
line is split and one piece tied to the bow and the 
other to the side further back. By this arrangement the 
boat will follow a course parallel with the river bank. 
When she tends to come inshore the bow line. is slack- 
ened and the stress diverted to the side, and this of 
course throws the bow out again. For ascending the 
Yukon lining and poling are the only practical methods, 
as the current in most places is too swift for rowing 
or paddling. 

Mac crossed the river safely first from the west side 
to the east, and later back again. Then I took the two 
boats in charge and shot the remaining part of the 
rapid, tandem. I tried the expedient of going through 
backward, and found that it worked like a charm. Steer- 
age way was maintained by rowing against the current 
instead of with it. The boats could be handled per- 
fectlv. and they rose easily to the waves, and were com- 
paratively dry. - 

I had discovered a little ¢ove lower down than the 
usual landing for the portage around White Horse 
Rapids, and as it saved nearly quarter of a mile of the 
carry I brought our boats to this spot. 

To reach it one has to drop over a reef of rocks span- 
ning the river at a point near midchannel, and then row 
to the west bank over a shallow rocky stretch of water 
that is impractical for heavy boats. 

This is just below the sharp angle the river makes 
preparatory to entering the straight sweep between low 
basalt walls that constitute the “rapid propér. White 
Horse and the cafion incidentallysare both “flumes” in 
the sense in which the term is used in the Adirondacks. 
Above the bend the current ig.smooth, though very swift 
for some little distance. 


Disappointed Indians. 


When I brought the last boats down I allowed them 
to drift sideways past the regular landing. There was 
a particular gap in the reef that. I wanted to pass 
through, and I thought I could ‘reach it more easily by 
keeping inshore of it, with my boats pointed out till 
I had rounded the point aiid seen its exact location. 

Some Chilcoot Indians, who had come down to White 
Horse after their season at the pass was over, and were 
packing for the miners, saw and misinterpreted my ac- 
tions. They supposed that I had made a mistake in the 
_place of landing, and the moment I passed the whole 
tribe began yelling and running down toward the rapids. 

Apparently they anticipated some fun, and their cries 
sounded more like a lot of boys promised a free treat at 
the circus, than ejaculations of warning or dismay. 

When I rowed quietly inshore and pulled up my boats 
on the tiny sand beach the Indians were a disgruntled lot. 
I felt that I had been ungenerous in not providing a 
spectacle for them. A few white men saw the occurrence, 
and one of them reminded me of it on the Hoota- 
linqua River in midwinter. The majority of the white 
men, however, were too full of their own affairs and too 
anxious to get by the rapids expeditiously to pay any 
attention whatever. If the boats had swamped in the 
rapids it would have attracted little comment. 


Priests and Lev:tes. 


An incident happened that same day which illustrates 
the absorbed single-mindedness of purpose with which 
the miners worked. Three men tried to line an empty 
boat down the opposite side of the rapids around the 
base of a precipitous bluff, 2o00ft. high. One became 
entangled in the rope and fell over a 2oft. precipice. 
He saved his life by f ere scratch, for he struck on 
a-narrow-shelf at the level.of the water and was almost 
carried off.by the rani “As it was, he sprained ‘his 
leg so badly that he thétught it was broken, and so re- 
ported to his partners> ‘ 

These men cut.thé boat loose and went for assistance. 
They were in such a tight. place that one had to throw 
away his rubber boots, worth $20, 
the rocks and gain secure footing. 

I saw a part of the occurrence, and could easily have 
‘crossed above the worst water and lined down a boat and 
rescued. the injured man, who was crouching on a rock 


at the water’s edge, but could not bring myself to realize 
that he: in need of help. én were passing con-. 


stantly to and fro, and no one seemed to think anything 





, before he could scale 
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out of the common had happened. I called across the 
river, but could not distinguish the man’s reply. 

Presently a miner came along who said the man’s leg 
was broken. He spoke in a matter-of-fact way and with- 
out expressing any interest or concern, and would not 
wait to discuss the situation. 

His information, however, gave me the needed impetus. 
I got a boat and lined her up along the shore with a view 
of crossing, but before I could take any further action 

alf a dozen men from the mounted police encampment 
appeared on the scene with ropes and a roughly extem- 
porized litter and rescued the man. They dragged him 
to the top of the 2ooft. bluff, and afterward cared for him 
until he was able to proceed on his journey. 

In scores of such instances the Canadian mounted 
police played the good Samaritan. 


Through the Rapids. 

Every once in a while last summer boats, empty, dis- 
mantled and battered were found on sandbars below 
White Horse Rapids. Of their occupants not a clue re- 
mained. Undoubtedly some of these boats had been 

carried into the rapids after dark, when no one wit- 
nessed their fate. Others were wrecked in broad day- 
light, in sight of their friends. It is said that thirty-five 
men are thus known to have béen lost at White Horse 
in the season of 1897. 

Early in June at the very beginning of the present 
season McKercher writes that ten men and two hundred 
boats have gone under at “yon place.” 

At the very end of the rapids is the most dangerous 
place. Here the entire volume of the river is drawn into 
a narrow, shallow channel a hundred feet across, and 
the river bed falls away suddenly. Down this chute the 
water dashes as if projected from the nozzle of some 
great fire hose in a series of perpendicular waves that 
a boat must smash through, because there is no time to 
rise over them. It is a veritable cataract, and only boats 
measuring 25ft. or more in length can hope to pass 
through safely: 

It is possible, however, for the very smallest boats to 
avoid the final pitch. I came to this conclusion after an 
examination of the rapids from the shore, and.shortly 
after proved it by practical demonstration. With a 
somewhat lighter cargo than that carried through the 
cafion, I pushed off into the current, keeping near the 
center of the river for two-thirds the length of the 
rapids. Then I began edging in toward the west side, 
and just before the worst part was reached I pushed 
the boat through a green wall of water curving out 
from a great boulder like the furrow from a plow, and 
shot into the partial eddy behind. Like a flash the boat 
was whisked about by the current end for end, and I 
found myself rowing vigorously instead of pushing. I 
landed on some rocks, and later at leisure dropped the 
beat down in shallow water close inshore to the regular 
larding below. 

I took four boats through White Horse in this way. 
but as I only carried 300lbs. of cargo at a trip we had 
quite a little additional packing to do. Our last load 
was taken across on a sled found by the side of the 
trail, but there was so little snow that it was hard 
work for two of us to draw gsolbs., and we could have 
done almost as well packing on ofir backs. 


Hepburn’s Call. 

We saw a good deal of Hepburn while at White 
Horse. This man, whose first name is John, if I am 
not mistaken, made a fortune in the snowy Cassiar 
mining district of British Columbia years ago. He 
went there with two bits in his pocket, and left with 
$30,000, having cleared his money from cattle and sheep 
driven hundreds of miles overland. 

Hepburn made about $100 a day piloting boats through 
the cafion and White Horse Rapids. His charge was 
$20 for both rapids or $12 for one. He required two 
oarsmen from the crew of the boat to help handle her, 
and kept them rowing for dear life whenever. they could 
find water with their oars. 

He had several narrow escapes from drowning. In 
the eye of the cafion the day after my experience he got 
a boat sideways to the current and almost swamped her. 
He is a powerful man, slightly grizzled, and it was an 
impressive sight to see him swing around his long steer- 
ing oar and pull like a demon again and again to throw 
the boat head on to the white water su close ‘at hand. 

Hepburn tried White Horse once too often, and though 
he escaped with his own life one of the men who ac- 
companied him was drowned. He was taking a 2oft. 
boat through, and at the very end she filled and went 
under, through no fault of his. 

Hepburn came up between two clothing sacks, which 
floated light, and got an arm over each. One of the 

. oarsmen, who could not swim, caught the boat. The 
third man, whose name was Anderson, was a good swim- 
mer, and tried to reach the shore. He made progress 
through comparatively smooth water, and the mounted 
police, who had put out in a boat to the rescue, passed 
him, thinking his companions most in need of help. 

They picked up Hepburn and the other man and landed 
a mile down the river. Anderson swam till within 2oft. 
of shore, when a great swirl of rushing water bubbled up 
beside him, the center 3 or 4in. higher than the sides. 
It caught and sucked him under, and that was the last 
seen of the man. Hepburn said it was a warning, and 
gave up piloting. 

Boats that came along after that were unloaded and 
cast adrift above the rapid, and two well-known and 
respected physicians made a living picking them up be- 
low at a charge of $5 a boat. 

By a singular coincidence Anderson’s next door neigh- 
bor in Seattle, a man named Freedman, was drowned in 
an ice jam below the Big Salmon a few weeks later. 


Dawson Refugees. 

a At White Horse we ‘met’ two tien coming out from 
Dawson. They were young, athletic fellows, burned 
black as Indians and full of nerve and energy. 
had“ iad no “bread to éat for sevéral ‘weeks, and we 
traded them a loaf of grataiti fora” ctouple of whitefish 
they had traded from the Indians at Lebarge.._ They : 
a 16ft. Peterborough canoe, and poling and liming had 
reachéd this point ina month’s time.” These -Mey were 

the vanguard of a host of others to come fater, 

leaving Dawson on account of the shortness of 
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The first to come along traded the Indians out of every- 
thing edible, and subsequent parties who were short 
of food had to go hungry. But that’s. another story. 

At the Tahkeena River, fifteen miles below the rapids, 
. we encountered our first mush ice. At first we thought 
we had run into an ice jam, for on rounding a bend’the 
Lewes seemed ‘filled with ice from shore to shore. 

As we drew closer we perceived 'a narrow:strip of black 
open water at the foot of the bluff on the east side, wheré 
incidentally miners gat prospects of 10 cents to the pan, 
and we realized that the ice came from a tributary river. 
The’ Tahkeena was bank full of the slushy stream. 

We entered the ice rather gingerly. Mac was afraid 
it would cut the canvas on our boats. A little experience, 
however, satisfied us that we had nothing to fear from 
this source. The ice was soft and easily broken, and 
aside from reducing our rate of progress caused us no 
inconvenience. It was harmless enough compared to 
the ice we were destined to encounter before long. 

I have told of the grizzly that Henning and Campbell 
killed below the Tahkeena this same day, and also of the 
black fox and the great bear tracks we saw just before 
reaching Lake Lebarge. 


Tradiag with Indians. 


That night we put ashore in a storm near the Indian 
village, two miles below the head of the lake. The In- 
dians at once discovered our camp and brought some 
fish with them to trade. They wanted white flour, and 
offered both money and fish for it. Silver dollars were 
produced, which was understood to. be the price of a 
cup fall. We had no white flour to spare, but remember- 
ing some spoiled figs resolved to try them on the Sticks, 
which is the name of the tribe. 

“Here, John,” Mac said, addressing the biggest In- 
dian, who looked like a Chinaman, “try a few of these.” 

_The other Indians laughed. They are a good-natured 
and harmless people, and, like Southern negroes, are 
always ready to laugh.. It happened that the man was 
called Jonathan, and they were amused at Mac’s version. 
Jonathan ate one of the figs, and passed the others 
around. The Indians were pleased with the to us un- 
palatable fruit, and we secured what fish they had in ex- 
change. Then they tried to buy various articles that 
took their fancy, from the clothing on our backs to the 
dishes we cooked with, touching the article and asking 
“how much?”—words which have becume a part of every 
Yukon Indian’s vocabulary. 

When supper was ready we turned the Indians out of 
the bough lodge, where we had made camp, and ate 
the meal in peace. Just as we were preparing for bed, 
however, two bouncing young squaws, with ruddy 
cheeks and olive skins, entered unannounced, bringing 
in their train half a dozen children and dogs. 

They wanted white flour in the worst kind of a way. 
We refused this, but eventually compromised by giving 
them a few biscuit that had been knocking around in the 
bottom of one of the boats for a week. They were the 
last of the batch baked by Billy Baskerville, and were 
so full of sand that we could not eat them. I put them 
in an old towel and gave them to one of the women. She 
immediately took them out, and breaking off a few 
pieces gave to the children, who ate the hard chunks as 
if they had been candy, while the dogs looked on in 
hungry-eyed envy. Afterward she put the other scraps 
away somewhere in her clothing and asked how much 
for the towel. I gave her the towel again, but she seemed 
to think it required an equivalent, and handed me a pair 
of buckskin mitts. 

It was snowing and blowing from the north the next 
morning, when we made our preparations to start. Jon- 
athan was on hand with a marmot skin coat with hood 
attached—a sort of fur parky—which he wanted to let 
us have for $10. 

He tried to create interest much as a Baxter street 
clothier would drum up a trade. He strutted around 
with the coat on his own back and gave utterance to 
various, expressions of pride at his gorgeous appear- 
ance. ‘He stroked the fur admiringly, and turned the 
coat inside out to show the lining. Finding at last that 
all his eulogiums fell upon cold ears, he tried another 
tack. 

Waving his arm to the snowy north and simulating a 
shudder he said: “Too much Yukon wind. Bimeby cold. 
W-h-é-w!” : 

The last word was drawn out to exasperating length 
and ended with an expressive shrug that nearly lost 
Jonathan’s head in his shoulders. ‘Buy coat. Good!” 
He had worked up to a climax beyond which language 
could go no further, and stood smiling in anticipation. 
Jonathan’s coat was a bargain. Parkies are valuable ad- 
juncts’ to winter travel: 


Hardtack and Bacon. 


That night we camped west of Richtofen Island, on 
a tributary stream of fair size, and had a glorious sup- 
per of fish and gravy, bacon and fried hardtack, fruit 
and tea. 

Représentative John Allen, who has “had much ex- 
perience with army rations and the want of them,” said 
during his speech on cheese before the House the other 
day that good soldiers should not be coddled too much; 
that he.“‘had not been real hungry since the war without 
craving hardtack and bacon.” Mr. Allen’s words are 
truthful ‘and apt, as any man who has gone through 
severe physical exertion on coarse diet will agree. I 
never ‘could ‘abide beans before I went. to the Yukon. 
The ‘other day, during a ten minutes for refreshments 
seanté 8t the railroad restaurant in Saratoga, I walked 
down ‘the long lunch counter and found nothing to sat- 
isfy the ctaving of my appetite till I spied a dish of potk 
and béans: TI knew then that I had what I wanted. 

While living outdoors eating was a real and sub- 
stantial pléaswré. The-keen-edge was never taken from 
our ‘appetites; -and on more than One occasion we. ate 
two ftll ‘meals“at-an hour's ‘interval. 

Coming up the Yukon-in ‘January without tent or 
stove; ‘We’ ate- dottble the army ration, including some- 
times 2lbs. ‘Gf bacon a day. . 

A friend to whom I told this said: “When I was con- 
vaiescing from a severe illness the doctor put me on a 
milk. diét;.and. L.got -so sick. of milk that I have never 
seena@: Cow since ‘without feeling like going. over and - 
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iiekiog it. I should think you would hate the sight 
of a pig. ei ‘ 
“On the contrary,” I replied, “I have learned to love 
and reverence the animal that furnishes bacon. My 
nature craved fat, and I would have eaten tallow candles 
or blubber if I could have gotten them.” 
J. B. BurnHam. 





The Aen s6-the Guand Teton. 


Sr. Pau, Minn., Sept. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 27 and Sept. 10 con- 
tain notices of the successful ascent of the Grand Teton, 
Wyoming, in which the claim is erroneously made that 
this is the first time the summit has been reached. 

Your issue of Sept. 17 contains a letter from Luther 
B. Yaple, of Chillicothe, Ohio, stating the facts relating 
to the first known ascent, which are that James Steven- 
son and I reached the summit on the 29th day of July, 
1872. Stevenson was the first to reach the summit, and 
I was but a few yards behind him. An account of our 
ascent was published in the Scribner’s (now Century) 
Magazine for June, 1873. The aneroid barometer of Mr. 
Owen gives the elevation as 13,800ft. My aneroid (see 
pege 148, line 13, Scribner article) gave it as 13,762. This 
is about as near as aneroid registrations usually approxi- 
mate. N. P. LANGForD. 





Glatuyal History. 


Humming Birds as Pets. 


St. Aucustine, Florida, Sept. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have no fancy for ’gators, bears, or coons. 
In fact, I do not care for any pets but birds, and the 
smaller they are the better they please my fancy. 

My special pet is the humming bird, and I never 
weary of feeding and fussing with that lovely little crea- 
ture. I tame them every year, and my interest in them 
never flags. 

Last spring my wife and I were standing on the piazza 
and a pair of male ruby-throats—the first arrivals—came 
hovering ’round our heads, chasing each other in seem- 
ing plav. and then lighting side by side on a star jessa- 
mine vine within a foot or two of our faces, without the 
slightest fear of us, which meant, of course, that they 
knew their ground, and when I brought out the little 
bottle that they always feed from, one of them came 
directly to it as if he had fed from it all his life. It’s 
delightful to be remembered by the tiny creatures in 
this way, and nearly every season I have proof of their 
wonderful memory. This season at least two or three 
of my old pets have visited me, and all seem to be as 
tame as on the previous year, but the early birds that 








A HUMMING BIRD PET. 


are on the migratory move I cannot induce to stay. 
They nearly all go further north to set up housekeeping. 
I never expect to keep one for any length of time until 
the young birds appear in the early part of June. 

During the month of June this year I had two or three 
quite tatne, but one in particular never saw’me anywhere 
round the place but he would come hovering round me, 
and I never failed to take his little bottle from my 
pocket and give him a sip or two. I have discovered 
that it is best to give them but little at a time, as they are 
apt to overfeed themselves. I often sit on the piazza 
to read my paper, and when I have a tame bird I hold 
the bottle—with the bow attachment—so that he can 
set and help himself without interfering with my read- 
ing; and this summer as I was reading I heard my 
pet, at I supposed, fly up ana take his seat, and I paid no 
attention to him for some time, 


I then looked up to see what he was doing, and to my - 


surprise and delight there sat an old full-plumaged male 
bird—a friend of a previous year, But he never repeated 
the visit. Their movements in-this latitude are a puzzle 
to me. Very few of them remaia here to nest, and they 
all leave in a few months after the song birds appear, but 
where they go or why they go I can’t imagine, for they 
have flowers without limit. " DipyrMus. _ 
{Years ago there was printed in the Forest anp 
STREAM a story of wild bi ockingbirds, thrushes and 
others—whose confidence had been gained by a Mes: Hil- 


dreth, of St. Augustine, so that they woul1 fly from the 
trees to alight upon her and feed from her hand. It is 
interesting too, to note that the orange and oleander 
and jasmine embowered home of Didymus is in the near 
neighborhood of Mrs. Hildreth’s place, where the birds 
were petted a quarter-century ago. We reprint from a 
former sketch of these humming bird pets the illustration 
of one of them from a photograph.] 


Muskrats Do Eat Fish. 


It is quite poorer that the muskrat might plead an 
alibi—as old man Weller advised Mr. Pickwick to do 
when he was charged with breach of promise to marry 
by the old widow—in regard to his. alleged proclivity 
to eat fish, under no better evidence than that given by 
Mr. Mather (Forest anp StrEAM, Aug, 27). Any law- 
yer might reasonably except to this evidence as being 
not sufficient for conviction, But I can testify to this 
depraved conduct of this disagreeable animal in addi- 
tion to much more meanness. For I have taken him 
in'the very act, and got the rat and the fish both at 
one* shot, the fish being at the time in the rat’s 
mouth. It was in this way: When I go a-fishing I am 
apt to waste a good deal of time upon other things, in- 
vestigating whatever may happen to set me a-thinking; 
but especially when I see anything strange and curious. 
Once I had a field of corn on one bank of my pond, and 
the muskrats were—as their habit is—doing a great deal 
of mischief carrying off the ears and chewing up more 
of them which they did not carry off. Going one evening 
along the bank of the pond I saw one of these animals 
quietly plunge into the water and dive down. The fish 
were rising freely in the quiet evening, and as I was 
watching the breaks in the water I saw a good-sized 
trout leap quite out of the water, and immediately the 
back of a muskrat at the surface, evidently in pursuit 
of this-fish. Instantly there was a struggle in the water 
and I saw the rat had got the fish. Getting my gun in 
hand, as the two came to the surface, I shot both the 
rat and the fish, and recovered them. The fish had been 
caught by the belly, evidently as the rat had taken it 
when it fell back into the water. This satisfied me that 
other evidence—circumstantial it is true—as that given 
by Mr. Mather is, but convincing, in the shape of bones 
of fish on the bank of the pond often seen near the rats’ 
holes, was sufficient as to the fish-eating habits of the 
muskrat, as were the half-eaten ears.of corn also found 
near these holes on the bank of the pond as to his 
vegetarianism. 

I have frequently seen fish pursued by some animal 
whose back appeared above the surface as the fish leaped 
from the water, evidently when swimming with great 
rapidity and covering several feet in the air before they 
fell back again. Some of this may be due to minks or 
otters, but in this case there is no question that it was a 
muskrat which chased the fish out of the water, and 
caught it as it:fell back. H. Stewart. 

HiGHianps, N, C. 





Crows Destroy Sparrows. 


Pror. Purtip R. Unter, provost of the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, tells the Sun, of that city: “One way, 
and a very peculiar way, of putting a check on the spar- 
rows has been brought to my attention. Three years 
ago the Peabody Institute was simply swarming with 
sparrows. They built nests in the hollows of the bal- 
ustrade on the roof, in the rainpipe gutters on the exten- 
sions, and fluttered and flew all over the place. They were 
laying hundreds of eggs up on the roof and about, and 
had gotten so bold as to fly down the ventilators right 
into the library. They were almost as thick on the top 
and steeple of Mount Vernon Place M. E. Church, across 
the street. Besides this, our roof was already tenanted 
by about 500 or more pigeons, kept by the janitor of the 
institute and his son, who set their traps up there and 
fed them. One day I noticed a crow on the roof of our 
building. I saw him look about curiously, up, around 
and down where the sparrows’ nests were. The next 
thing he did was to get to work on the eggs. A few 
days passed, and I saw him again, this time accom- 
panied by two other-crows that were at the same scheme. 
The crows from that time on increased until twelve came 
to that spot. 

“Meanwhile there was trouble among the sparrows 
and pigeons. Their eggs were being eaten at an 
alarming rate, and they were obliged to go. And go 
they did, so that now there is no a sparrow to be found 
on-our roof or about the institute, where before there 
were hundreds. On the Mount Vernon Place Church 
they have vanished in the same way, and the pigeons 
likewise have disappeared. These crows have been com- 
ing regularly every morning to this place—one dozen of 
them. They appear to have a beat, and work between 
the Peabody Institute and Dolphin street on the north. 
In that space they have cleaned out many sparrows. The 
pigeons were as numerous as they were about St. Paul’s 
in London, where people make a practice of feeding 
them. They have gone too. 

“The fact of these twelve crows working in this way 
is very singular, and goes to prove that the crow has 
more brains than he is given credit for. The big crow 
roost -in Anne Arundel county, back of Spring Gar- 
dens, is the gathering spot for thousands of them, where 
they scrape for the water snails. Every morning be- 
tween four and five o’clock a big flock of them passes 
over the city. As they reach the Peabody there are 
exactly twelve, as I said before, that drop out of the 
flock and settle on our roof. The rest fly on, going 
up Jones’ Falls, and even out as far as Towson, where 
they grub and dig around in the fields for worms and 
things. Whether our twelve crows are wiser than their 
brethren, who have not yet caught on to the game being 
worked, or whether the others don’t care to take the 
extra trouble to get their food in this way, it is hard to 
say. Anyhow these twelve crows have a monopoly in 
the sparrow-egg eating business, and are working it 
for all it is worth. It is giving the sparrows a dose of 
their own medicine, but the number of crows is too 
small to have any appreciable effect on the millions of 
existing sparrows, , 
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More About Animals at Play. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While roaming the Adirondack woods one day this 
summer I found a fox hole on a side hill. Passing on a 
few steps, I ‘saw a well defined slide on the dry, hard 
ground, where evidently the animals had attempted 
the toboggan act. The ground was worn quite smooth, 
and the debris, such as grass, leaves and twigs, brushed 
off clean. It lay at the bottom of the incline. The 
space cleared was about a rod long and a little less 
in width. To make sure it was the work of foxes, I 
inquired of my guide, who told me he knew the place, 
and that he had. seen similar evidence of fox fun, in 
winter time, JUVENAL. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Briefs” Pictures. 

Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 











How Trump Saved Powder and 
Bang Saved Game. 


Trump is a good dog. For that matter, there are 
many, good dogs. Some possibly as good as Trump. 
Certainly many worse. Trump is keen, stanch, a good 
retriever, and take him all around, a fair, honest and true 
sportsman, in general assisting to bag game in a sports- 
manlike way. The best of us occasionally sin, however, 
and Trump is no exception, and thereby hangs a tale. 
‘Lhe way of it was this: It was a bright, warm day in 
November, too nice a day to describe, for the mellow 
Indian summer sunshine loses its richness when rfre- 
flected from paper. Mr. Trump, in company with two 
human friends (the scribe and Mr. Sawgun) and one 

uppy dog, yclept Bang, hied him forth for a hunt. 

he quartette wended their way to a wood of hemlock 
and cedar, through the midst of which ran a swift and 
shallow river. -This wood was known as a popular busi- 
ness center of the lordly and thunderous grouse. Trump 
led the way into the cover with confident step and 
assuring tail signals. Before many rods he fastened 
suspicious eyes and nostrils on a short, thick bunch 
of cedars. Eyes grew more intent, nose more confident,” 
tail quarter-past twelve. “Whoa!” Still as a statue. 
Puppy dog Bang tries his best to imitate Mr. Trump’s 
professional pose, and save for limp crooks in his tail 
and a few other discrepancies does very well. “Buzz! 
Crack!” . Well, yoe know how a flying grouse looks 
after a charge of nitro powder has driven an ounce of 
No. 6s into his smooth brown plumage. Mr. Trump tri- 
umphantly retrieved, a process watched with greatest 
interest by Bang, such great interest in fact that it was 
found needful to place a restraining hand on his collar 
and whisper words of admonishment into his reluctant 
ears. ; 

After this first success Mr. Trump forged ahead with 
added confidence. We pushed along some distance. 
I was alone with Trump, and puppy dog did a little work 
on his own account with Sawgun. 
open place Trump froze to a point. I beat around, but 
could flush no bird. “Trump, you old liar,” said I, 
“we'll have to change your name to Ananias,” but 
Trump insisted that he knew more about it than I did. 
About 6ft. in front of him was a small log, possibly toin. 
in circumference. After a couple of minutes he crawled 
slowly forward, crossed the log, and then began wagging 
his tail. “I thought so,” said I, but my verdict was too 
soon, for he stiffened again, pointing back toward the 
log. Out of patience, I walked up and kicked the log, 
expecting to start out a cottontail if anything. The 
second kick shattered the log, when out ran a nice, lively 
grouse. I held my gun ready, expecting the bird would 
rise and give me a shot, but he seemed to think feet bet- 
ter than wings. Suddenly there was dash, a hustle of 
paws, and Mr. Trump returned with the sprinting grouse 
in his mouth and rather a shame-faced look in his 
eye, as though to say, “I know it wasn’t good form, but 
here he is.” 

Well,.I forgave him, and examined the bird for 
wounds, but could find no sign of injury, and finally came 
to the conclusion that he was born tired and had fallen 
a-victim to his own inertia. Mr. Bang came up just in 
time to see the closing act-in this small tragedy, and the 
sight seemed to fill him with a wild, burning ardor to 
distinguish himself. For a dog of ten months he_had 
displayed very fair talents in the way of pointing and 
backing, but he had received no training whatever in 
retrievine. The phenomenon as exhibited in its per- 
fection by Trump excited all his wonder and ambition. 

In a short time a bird flushed, and crossing the river 
struck into cover on the other side. Sawgun decided to 
stay where he was, so I called the pup and splashed 
across. Before.we had gone far the youngster began 
to show signs, but ere he had arrived at any conclusion 
the grouse buzzed up far ahead. It was a bad chance, 
but a quick snap started the feathers, and I thought the 
bird dropped... I searched the vicinity diligently, but 
feund no bird. . Finally I gave up, and walking ‘some 
150yds. came out in the open. In my search for the bird 
and subsequent soliloquizing about my bad luck I very 
carelessly forgot the pup. Perceiving his absence when 


I reached the open, I began to make vocal demands for. 


his. presence in no very pleasant tones. For ten minutes 
I screeched and yelled in vain, and had just cut and 
trimmed-a nice slender sapling with painful and -hostile 
intention, when. I heard the. puppy come - rustling 
through..the. underbrush. I involuntarily grioped my 
switch. tighter. and set my jaw, and. Judge of my sur- 
rice when the young gentleman crawled under the 
fence witha fine grouse in his mouth, trotted up and 


“A 


Boks 


Suddenly in a rather : 


handed it to me as thongh.it had been his regular duty 
for ten years, and then began a joyous waltz around me. 
I don’t care if the deed was a trifle irregular; he had a 
good excuse. for being conceited when I had finished 
talking to him about it. ; . 

It is a comfort to close a day’s hunt by a'clean, slashing 
shot, and it, chanced. that-on this day we were comforted. 
We stood upon a wooded ridge, whose brush-covered 
sides sloped toward the west.. The sun had set, but 
still flashed its scarlet danger signals in the sky—warn- 
ings that the black train of night was whirling in on a 
down grade. We were silently admiring the beauty 
of it, when Trump (who had other things in mind than 
sunset): came to a point some distance down the slope. 
It was .a.little dark to shoot, but we plunged down the 
side hill, thinking “just to hear ’em fly.”” The dogs stood 
in. front of .a-small hollow, looking like white ghosts in 
the dusky cover. “No chance in this light,” said Saw- 
gun... “‘Well,: we'll take what chance there is.” So we 
placed ourselves in a hollow, that if possible we might 
see the game against the sky, and I picked up a large 
stone and tossed it into the thicket. _My, what a bees’ 
nest! Whir—whir! Three, five, six birds, but not a 
feather could we see. Whir—whir—three more! Ah, 
those are higher. Two swift-moving, dark spots against 
the crimson west. “Bang! bang!” Well, that was luck. 
“Fetch, boys; good dog, yes he was, both of him,” and 
we started home well pleased with the dogs, and the 
dogs well pleased with themselves. ‘Happiness from 
giving others pleasure is surely a dog’s religion,” quoth 
Sawgun, as he patted his game pocket come: 


Utica, New York. 


Game in Western Nova Scotia. 


Tue shooting for a- sportsman in western Nova 
Scotia begins at the seashore. with the sand peep and 
ends with the moose away back in the wildest forest. 
First, there are the sand peep and the shore birds in 
August.. From the first of September to the following 
March, black or blue-winged ducks are to be had along 
the shore of the Atlantic on the south, and St. Mary’s 
Bay and Bay of Fundy on the north. On the extensive 
marshes that line the tidal rivers, and following the 
rivers back to the interior lakes, the blue-winged duck 
will always be found in season. 

About the middle of November teal, sheldrake, red- 
reads and blue-bills come along, but these are only to 
be found near salt water. Before the duck shooting be- 
gins, from the 1st of August to the rst of November, 
there is good snipe shooting in all the salt marshes and 
swamps. They are more plentiful than woodcock, but 
are harder to kill. I am speaking of what is called Eng- 
lish snipe, that flush so closely, and with such startling 
rapidity; sight, gun and bird must be simultaneous. In 
Aagust the sand peep flock, and like a silver cloud flut- 
ter, swerve and skim along the beaches and flats, with 
their incessant calling. It fills the heart of the small 
boy with delight to be able to see and hear the game, 
shut both eyes and bang away. I can remember in 
youthful days, too eager after the “bang” to bother with 
the gun, flinging it down in the muddy grass and water 
and starting on the run with both hands, gathering up 
the spoils; little balls of fat, juicy and tender. 

Curlew and plover that were plentiful in former years 
are getting scarce. They are to be found on St. Mary’s 
Bay and are in first flight about the middle of August. 
Jacksnipe come in a little later. and.are in flocks on the 
marshes in September. 4 

To get to higher ground, the first bird of the season 
is the woodcock. They come to Nova Scotia the last 
part of March, and as early as the 1oth of April young 
birds are hatched. They are on the wing the middle of 
August. The game laws make shooting legal the Ist of 
September. Go up any of the rivers, going back on 
either side to the bench land, which as a rule is the 
pasture land or back fields of the farms, and in the 
alders, swales and wet spots the woodcock are feeding. 
They feed everywhere, from barnyard to forest, and 
from ploughed ground to mountain spring. In wood- 
cock or snipe shooting there is little need to worry over 
gun, shell or weather; the luck rests with the dog. 

Every spring, when picking the first Mayflowers, the 
children and I never fail to hear the drum of the par- 
tridge, and I say to him, “All right, old boy, may your 
family do well and prosper.” We stop picking flowers 
and listen to him as he begins with slow and almost 
measured beat, and quickens with a rush his drum- 
ming. The partridge family has a homelike fondness 
for old pastures and wood roads, the outskirts of old 
farms, and seems to like to be within sound of the axe 
at the woodpile, and the clanging bells of the farmers’ 
cows. Off from the railroad and back from the post- 
roads, in ncarly every part of western Nova Scotia, are 
old settlements, inhabited or deserted. In all these 
settlements good partridge and cock shooting are a 
surety; a sportsman is certain of finding game. This 
spring I happened to mention to a woodsman in one of 
the settlements that the Game Society had a new law 
passed that no person shall hunt, kill, buy, sell or have 
in possession any partridge for two years, that is to say, 
until Oct. 1, 1901.° He would have taken it more kindly 
if I had hit him with a brick. “Why,” said he, “there 
are 15,000 partridges in Dalhousie settlement that never 

saw a white man; tell you what, if they fly into my 
arms I am going to hold them tight; if they crowd into 
the house, some ‘one is going to eat them.” Neverthe- 
less he cast a longing eye on the old gun hanging on 
the- wall, and I am afraid this autumn there will be 
partridge feathers flying in the air, However, take 
warning, this is the law, Partridge—Oet. 1, 1901, for all 
of Nova Scotia. 

. . Moose hunting is legal after the fst day of October. 
On that date there will be hundreds of men out after 
moose with the callers in the backwoods of Nova 
Scotia. There are certain celebrated. hunters. and call- 
ers who have their own districts, and while all the woods 
of Nova Scotia are as freé-as the ocean, it is understood 
among the-fraternity of hunters, that they stick to their 
own special territory. Notwithstanding this, one caller 
will often: call up another instead of a moose. In 

/ 5. when the clear moon is in the west, and just 

before daylight, the mist hanging low all over the bog, 


the call is answered, and then silence. The faintest 
breeze has to be reckoned with, the best judgment used 
as to shifting ground; listen! he is coming. The second 
call and no mistake about the bull this time. It is a 
rush, and “expedite order,” as the war department would 
say. A crash through brush and timber, and he comes 
nearer with only your ears as witnesses, and then,. just 
when you expect to see him, with rifle already at your - 
shoulder, something goes wrong. The uncertain morn- 
ing breeze has given the moose the scent of the hunters. 
Frightened by the click of a trigger or the snap of a 
twig, and after all the noise he made coming up, the 
moose vanishes. Listen ever so closely, strain’ your 
sight ever so much, it is no use. He goes away so 
silently, the fading mist before the rising sun could 
not disappear more quickly. Back to camp and break- 
fast; better luck next time. 

Two parties once called one another up so that four 
people came together with mutual explanations and dis- 
appointment, and while these four stood talking in 
whispers at the edge of the bog the vapor lifted in front 
of them for a minute or two, and there, coming across 
in front, was as glorious a moose as ever trimmed a 
tree. The moose came on, walking slowly; so near 
every tip of his horns could be counted, and passed 
them; he disappeared, while these four mighty hunters 
stood as four statues, their guns as silent as themselves, 
until each with eyes unable to see the moose turned to 
gaze upon his companion, an idiotic interrogation point 
in éach pupil. Jim told me how it was that they came 
home without meat, and when I asked how it was he did 
not fire, he said: “By the great horn spoon that hangs 
in the west, I never knew I had a gun in my hands, and 
if it ever happens again, may I be heartily shot myself.” 

For woodcock and duck shooting, try head of St. 
Mary’s Bay, from Weymouth east, North Range and 
Digby Neck in Digby county, north and south along 
Annapolis River, in Rissanie county. For cock and 
snipe, Weymouth, Clementsvale, Round Hill, Tupper- 
ville, Belle Isle, Lawrencetown and Middleton, also 
along St. Mary’s Bay. Moose districts, heads of the 
Jordan, Roosway and Clyde rivers; Tusket and Sissiboo 
rivers. The district south of Bear River and east of 
that. At Milford and south of Milford, at Kempt and 
Maitland, from these places guides and callers can be 
had, and canoes to the proper moose ground, West 
and East Dalhousie and the lands lying to the south and 
east. 

The best route to reach the hunting grounds of 
western Nova Scotia is to take the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway S. S. Line from Boston. Information may be 
had by writing to Mr. J. F. Masters, the New England 
superintendent, at 228 Washington street, Boston. 

F. C. WHITMAN. 

ANNAPOLIS Roya, Nova Scotia, Aug. 26. 


Ducks on the Ottawa Club Grounds 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As I wrote you about Sept. 10 that. the indications were 
that the shooting on our Ottawa Club groynds was going 
to be good this fall, I thought you would like to hear 
about it. Two of our members were up shooting week 
before last, and one of them, Charlie Ranney, gave me 
this account of their shooting. They had told the keeper 
of the club house to call them at 3 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, as they wished to go down in the lower marshes 
to shoot, and by the time they would get their breakfast 
and get down there and get blinded it would be about 
5:30 A. M., and the ducks would be flying. Well, the 
keeper for some reason or other did not call Ranney 
until 5 o’clock, and he dressed and went down to 
Reynolds’ room and called him, and told him it was 5 
o’clock, and asked him if he was going out, and Reynolds 
said if it was so late as that he guessed he would not 
get up, so Ranney got his breakfast, and with his punter 
started off to the lower marsh, and this is his account 
of the shoot: “I went in through channel No. 1, and I 
put up hundreds of ducks, but I thought that the head 
of channel No. 2 would be a better place, so I went over 
to channel No. 2 and located right in the middle of a 
mud flat. Pulling the boat up on a muskrat cabin, we 
covered both ends of the boat with the flag from the 
cabin. We didn’t get into the blind until about 7:30 
A. M., but as there hadn’t been any one into the lower 
marshes to scare the ducks up, it did not make any 
difference. As we scared the ducks up and were making 
our blind, they flew around us and did not seem to 
want to leave their feeding grounds. It seemed as though 
I had located right on the hub of a wheel, and all the 
ducks that came into the marshes flew right down the 
spokes to my blind. I had splendid shooting, and by 
noon I had forty ducks, mostly blue-winged teal. 

“Along in the afternoon Reynolds came down and 
passed up Big Pond and located back of Dean Island, in 
Mound Spring. He did not seem to get much shooting 
and finally pulled up, and coming over my way, hailed 
me: ‘Say! Ranney, every duck in the marsh seems to 
want to come to your blind; how soon are you going 
to pull up? I’d like to get some of that shootin 
myself.” As I then had fifty-three ducks, I told him 
guessed I had all the ducks I wanted, and so I pulled 
out and he took my blind and got some shooting, al- 
though the flight was about over. 

“On Thursday, the second day following, Reynolds 
got sixty-five ducks in channel No. 1. On Saturday 
Scofield came down in the afternoon and he got seven- 
teen glucks up to 4 o'clock, and pulled out for the upper 
club house for supper. On Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week Scofield got ninety-nine ducks, 
and he told me that they were mostly green-winged 
teal; this duck generally comes down to our marshes 
the last thing in the fall, about the time the black duck 
or black mallard, as we call it, puts in his appearance. 
Scofield told me that on last Saturday most of the 
Sr teal had disappeared, and the supposition 
was that they had gone back north, as the weather was 

so warm here. From this you can see that the indica- 
tions of good duck shooting are proving true.” 
Frank B. Many. 





The Forzst anp Stream is put to prees each week an Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should-reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as mueh earlier as practicable, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Where the Birds Went. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 23.—According to reports, a num- 
ber of sportsmen of Galesburg, IIl., started out on Sept. 
15 in search of a little prairie chicken shooting. The 
result was a large and unanimous disappointment. After 
hunting all day, one party managed to kill two prairie 
chickens, another got one bird and a third killed nothing 
at all. It was the general belief that the prairie chickens 
were ali gone. Some of the shooters laid it to the “wet 
spring.” : 

In connection with the scarcity of birds at Galesburg 
it may perhaps be suggested to mention the fact that 
during the past week a commission merchant by name of 
A. L. Weinberg, of Galesburg, was fined $254.15 for hav- 
ing thirty illegal birds in his possession something like a 
month before the opening of the season. Mr. Weinberg 
declined to state who were the parties who really shot 
the birds. As a matter of fact, it was well known that 
Galesburg shooters were killing chickens all through 
August. It seemed to be their belief that in view of 
the danger to be encountered by the prairie chickens 
in a “wet spring” it might be well to take them in out 
of the wet before they took cold. The general con- 
sensus of belief at Galesburg is that the prairie chicken 
is a hollow mockery, and in this position none is more 
firmly grounded that Mr. Weinberg. 

Out in Minnesota, at St. Cloud, County Attorney John 
D. Sullivan and City Engineer Samuel Shute appeared 
before a justice of the peace and told what they knew 
about shooting chickens ahead of the law. They were 
assessed $14.75 each. 


Season Ended. 


We may say that the chicken season for 1898 is now 
practically over: It has simply been a question of pro- 
tection. Where the law has been observed, there has been 
some shooting, and where the sooners have been in 
there has been no shooting at all during the legal season. 
Two weeks usually suffices to pretty well clean up the 
chicken crop after the opening day. In Wisconsin the 
chicken season is now regarded as practically closed. 
In some sections there was good sport, but from others 
come bitter complaints of the non-observance of the law. 
Minnesota had a good shooting season, and so did North 
Dakota. South Dakota I do not think showed up so 
well. In Nebraska the early days of the season were 
very hot, so that the dogs could not work very well, then 
came colder weather with frosty nights, and after that 
the quick packing up of the birds, which usually as- 
semble in large flocks soon after the approach of fall. 
After the packing-of the chickens it is hard to do 
much with them, unless they are on country where they 
can be followed some distance and scattered during the 
warmer hours of the day, when sometimes good sport 
can be had. In Arkansas the five-years close season ex- 
pired. Sept, 1, and at the expiration of three weeks the 
chickens are reported very much scarcer and very much 
wilder. It is thought that the next Legislature may put 
on another cloge term for this bird. Apropos of this 
restriction comes the rumor that so great has been the 
influx of non-resident shooters in the State of Minnesota 
this fall that there is strong talk of a $25 non-resident 
license for that State at an early time. 


Ducks, 


On the opening of its season last Thursday, the Duck 
Island Gun Club, of Illinois, had good sport at the 
club grounds, on the Illinois River, the total bag for 
the day amounting to 394 ducks. The following are the 
individual bags: 

Canton members: W. H. Shaw, 25; Frank Grim, 28. 

Farmington members: Woodruff, 22; Nappin, 15; 
Brimmer, 10; Wickwire, 12. 

Peoria members: Lathy, 34; Clarke, 27; Bush, 15; 
McDougal, 27; Campbell, 20; Turner, 17; Allen, 24; 
Whiting, 22; Rayburn, 13; Fahnestock, 30; Armstrong, 
10; Thomas, 3; Griswold, 1. 

Pekin members: Albertson, 10; Strickfaden, 19. 

Springfield member: Nelson, 10. 

On the Horicon Marsh, of Wisconsin, the club mem- 
bers have not been having very heavy shooting as yet. 
There are a good many birds on the marsh, but they 
do not work well. The Northern birds have not yet 
appeared. Duck shooting is in full swing in the lake 
region of Minnesota this week. A number of parties 
have gone into Ottertail county, among others Messrs. 
E. N. Dellinger, P. J. Giesen and J. B. West, of St. 
Paul. The Wells-Dennis party, of Chicago, who usual- 
ly make a fall duck hunt in Wisconsin, are talking of 
going out into Minnesota this fall, their location being 
not yet decided. 

The law forbidding shooting before sunrise has been 
extensively violated in Wisconsin this fall. Two Mena- 
sha shooters were arrested by Warden Waite for shoot- 
ing before sunrise, and were fined $29.45 each. They 
got one mudttien. This must be a gluomy world for 
them. . 

A duck shooting club by the name of the Decker’s 
Lake Club has been organized at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
with a membership of twenty-four. They have leased 
Decker’s Lake and the adjoining ground, and expect to 
have good shooting on wildfowl. 


Killed while Deer Huntiag. 


It is stated that an insurance company in the East is 
hunting up information in regard to shooting fatafities 
in tke State of Maine, with the purpose of getting up a 
new policy for sportsmen, it being thought that a great 
many sportsmen would like to go deer hunting and yet 
would Jike to leave their families something after death. 
At first sight it would seem that the risk of being acci- 
dentally shot in a wild and unpopulated region, such as 
that occupied by wild deer, would be something too 
small to notice, yet, as has often been pointed out in 
these columns, the number of men who are each year 
accidentally shot while deer hunting is very large. I 
havé seen it stated that thirteen men were killed last 
year in the State of Maine in this way. These accidents 
are among the most deplorable and heartrending which 
can possibly occur, and one can conceive of nothing 
sadder for a shooter to carry through life with him than 


the remembrance of having carelessly shot a fellow 
sportsman. Especially sad is the instance of this nature 
which occurred at Merrill, Wis., last week. Two men 
were out hunting deer at night. They were both vio- 
lating the game law, and neither knew that the other 
was hunting. One hunter saw the other, and fired at 
something he saw moving. He killed his fellow law- 
breaker, upon whose head was found fastened a jack- 
light which he was wearing in the prosecution of his. 
own search for illegal deer. This is the first of the fatal 
accidents of this sort to be recorded for this part of 
the West this season. We hear a great deal of talk 
about the justifiableness of shooting deer out of season 
by residents of the deer country, and a great many 
persons who ought to know better saying that the “local 
interpretation” of the law sanctions such killing. If 
nothing élse can stop this unlawful work, perhaps the 
facts above related may sérve to give it check. It is 
not necessary to give any names in relating facts so sad 
as the above, but I should think that there might be at 
least one illegal night hunter left alive who would 
now feel that he had — his part in the unsportsman- 
— use of a gun, so that he might put aside the gun 
orever. 


Back trom the War. 


To-day the Forest AND STREAM office here received a 
pleasant call from a party of soldiers who are on their 
way home from the war. These men are Lt. Will Cave, 
Sergt. D. J. Hefron, Corporal Kennedy and Private 
roop F., Third U. S. Cavalry, Griggsby’s 


Harris, of 


pers, of the sort to which I once this past spring called 
attention in these columns. The boys not only trap, but 
shoot song birds, and the deputy had made a good little 
round up. Twenty-three boys were arrested for assorted 
offenses of this ilk, and there was weeping and wailing 
in the Bohemian homes to which most of them claim 
allegiance. Among the cases settled by the justice were 
those of Fred Narjes and Sherman Clayton, who got 
$15 and costs for killing three woodpeckers and a dove; 
J. Chochole and Joseph Kuesknadit, $10 and costs, for 
two bobolinks and a lark; Paul Kobyleke, $5 and 
costs, one thrush; Stanislaus Kajava, one robin, $5 and 
costs. All these boys promised to pay the fines soon, 
and left an assorted lot of guns as security. Their 
mothers shed large, burning tears, and I doubt not landed 
frequently on the persons of the erring youths when 
they got home,. showing them that home and mother 
are good things for boys. 

At Blue Island there were five arrests on ard om 
similar to the above, and five fines rattled comfortably 
into the pocket of Mr. Goetter in consequence thereof. 
At Morgan Park—another suburb—three cases were 
landed, and at South Chicago four arrests were made 
for shooting before sunrise. All in dll, Monday was 
Mr. Loveday’s busy dav. He crowned this period of 
activity by seizing 800 teal duck, which some misguided 
mortal in Wisconsin had shipped into the Chicago mar- 
ket. Adding to this the little fine of $254, secured 
against Weinberg, of Galesburg, elsewhere mentioned, 
and it would seem that Mr. Loveday might go out and 
buy himself a large and expensive cigar and smoke it 





A ROCKY MOUNTAIN GRIGGLY. 
Killed by Dr. J. J. Noll. Photo by S, N. Leek. 


Rough Riders. The above are all from Missoula, Mont., 
and with them is H. M. Reynolds, of Troop L, the same 
regiment, who comes from Butte, Mont. This regiment 
has been at Chickamauga Park all summer and never 
got to the front. They say that there was a great deal of 
sickness, not very much fun and no fighting at all, which 
was hardly their idea of what war ought to be. One of 
the amusing things was the workings of the U. S. army 
system, under which the cowboys of the far North- 
west were put through horseback drill in order to teach 
them to ride. They had one or two lessons bareback 
and then it was concluded that they could ride, and all 
they needed was horses. Later they got their saddles 
and were found able also to ride with saddles, and not 
fall off. Lt. Cave is one of the best-known sportsmen of 
Missoula. He has been twice to Alaska on the Klondike 
trail, and was one of the passengers on the ill-fated 
Corona, which was wrecked. He lost his outfit in this 
shipwreck, and came back home, concluding: then to 
go into the army, where he could have a quiet time. 


Personal, 


Mr. Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, and Capt. Dressel, of the U. M. C. Company, were 
both in town this week and have passed on, the former 
to St. Louis and'the latter to Omaha. 

Mr. G. W. Cunningham, of Portland, Ind., a well- 
known ForEsT AND STREAM contributor, paid the office 
a pleasant visit this week. 

Mr. John Waddell, of Grand Rapids, Mich., one of the 
best amateur fly-casters of that city of expert anglers, 
made Chicago a brief visit this week, and called among 
his friends of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 

The many friends of Mr. Irby Bennett, the Southern 
representative of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, will be glad to learn that his health, recently ‘very 
poor, has been: muich-improved by a sojourn at Ferndale 
Springs, near Nagfyille, Tenn. 


The Trappers Eotrapped. 

This week Warden Harry Loveday came over to my 
office and. left word to come over to Judge. Richardson’s 
court if I wanted to see some fun, for he had ten cases 
for violations of the State game laws on for trial, and 
they would likely all come up at about. the same. time. 
These cases proved to be a collection secured by Phil 
Goetter, an active deputy, who has been lying .about 
the outskirts of the town watching the young- bird trap- 


very cheerfully, having offered certain other persons 
material which they may smoke in their pipes. 


In Darkest Mianesota. 


In the opinion of Messrs. H. G. McCartney and his 
friend, Mr. Jennings, who are just back from a few 
weeks’ exploring trip in the lake region north of Kabe- 
kona Camp, in the Woman Lake chain of Minnesota, 
the country lying north and northwest of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., is without doubt properly to be called Darkest 
Minnesota. This State is in many ways the banner 
State of them all in protective matters, but there are 
still a few localities where they need an expeditionary 
force before the inhabitants can be taught to be decent. 
Mr. McCartney told me that at Grand Rapids he ate 
moose meat at the hotel table, not knowing at first 
what sort of meat it was. He was told that moose meat 
was served there whenever it was so desired, and that 
moose and venison were staples there at any season. 
He said he found a number of men ready to take out 
anybody after moose or deer a couple of months ahead 
of the season. He saw one Chicago party, a man 
whose name I could not get, but who was said to be a 
man whose name would be very surprising if made 
public in this connection, and this man told him he“had 
just made arrangements to gu out on a moose hunt that 
week (about Sept. 15; nearly two months before the 
open date). Mr. McCartney and Mr. Jennings ‘went 
out with a guide named Hank, who acted as boafman 
on their voyages,:and who claimed to be a celebrated 
sportsman and guider of such. He said that no game 
warden could ever come into that region and do -busi- 
ness. “Do you mean to tell me I can’t kill a deer when- 
ever I want to?” he asked; and he was grieved when 
told that he could not guide at Kabekona if he did 
illegal shooting. At Winnebegoshish Government dam 
they found no ‘fishway, but they found in charge of the 
dam a man who said ‘he always speared all the fish he 
wanted, and lived:on moose meat or venison whenever 
he-could buy it, which was oftener in summer than any 
other time. This man had a spear about as long asa 
horse and wagon, ‘and he said he sometimes got muscal- 
lunge weighing 4olbs. below the dam: At Grand Rapids 
speers and nets. were openly known. Going up to the 
Lake region the travelers found a Jovely , but 

did not find much fishing. A farmer told them that 
the market fishers from Duluth cleaned that ‘out long 
ago. He said that ice fishing was very common inthe 
past. Mr. McCartney said he came feeling’ very 
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badly over the state of affairs he saw up in that coun- 
try, for it did not seem that the men had any respect 
at all for the law, and cared nothing about keeping their 


e. A few weeks ago I had occasion to chronicle- 


e arrest on Deer River of one: outfit of skin hunters 
who had been doing a big business, but were rounded 
up. I am not indisposed to believe that after a while 
something may be heard to drop in the vicinity of 
Grand Rapids, in spite of the large talk of the residents. 

f course, it is not all residents who make this sort 
of talk, but there is a big element of a lawless sort at 
that point or in that vicinity. Yet I have such faith in 
the Minnesota commission that I feel sure this state 
of things will not endure forever. : 

One sad thing which these gentlemen discovered in 
the Leech Lake region deserves public advertisement, 
and that is the shameful manner in which the Govern- 
ment timber is being stripped from the Indian reserva- 
tions. Around Winnebegoshish the timber is nearly 
cleaned out over some areas. It seems that the law permits 
the cutting of burned timber under certain restrictions. 
The gentle lumber thief just goes in and burns over a 
section of country, then cuts off the timber, as he may 
“legally” do. Sometimes a little fire is built at the 
foot of a tree sought to be stolen, and its bark singed a 
little. It may then “legally” be cut down. Mr. Mc- 
Cartney and his friend-came back disheartened by what 
they saw. They do not wish in the least to make any 
sensationai statements, or to give any part of the grand 
State of Minnesota a “black eye,” but they say all 
these facts are susceptible of easy proof. It isa pity 


they are. 
At Gokey’s Town, 


Word from Dawson, N. D,, which may more prop- 
erly be designated as Gokey’s Town, runs to the effect 
that friend Gokey was out not léng ago and caught 
three unlicensed shooters from South Dakota. He as- 


sessed them properly on the spot and took charge of . 


their guns until they shall forward the amount of their 
licenses. In Minnesota the wardens swipe the dogs of 
the ‘sooners, and in Dakota they get the guns. I beg 
to call attention to the fact that the advertising columns 
of the Forest AND STREAM are an excellent medium for 
the sale of good: dogs and guns, if not too much shop 
worn, but I still think I shall first make a trip out 
that way and pick me out a nice dog and gun from 
the Gokey-Fullerton bargain counter. You can get 
them for a dollar thirty-nine up. . 

By the way, Warden Bowers, of North Dakota, played 
a low-down trick on two non-residents not long ago. 
He met them on the cars, and talked with them pleas- 
antly, learning that they were coming back from a 
successful hunt. He asked them if they had trouble 
about their licenses, and i laughed at him joyously, 
saying that. licenses might be paid by others, but by 
themselves never at all. Then the State warden pulled 
his card, and they concluded that they would loosen 
$25 each. Don’t think, because a man is smiling, that 
he is necessarily not a warden, 

At Dawson this week there are several parties’ from 
the East, among these Mr. J. R. Moore, Mr. J. D. 
Wright and Mr. Thompson, of New York.city; Mr. J. 
N. Paterson, of Philadelphia, and Mr. C. D, Raymond, 
of Chicago, all of whom are said to be finding good 
sport. E. Hoven. 

1200 Boyce Buitprne, Chicago, Ill. 


Vermont Game Conditions. 


NortH Ferrisspurc, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On leone over Mr. Hough’s letter in Forest aND 
STREAM of Sept. 17 I find that he brings up a point which 
I have always claimed, that to shoot at ducks before 
sunrise or after sunset drives them from the feeding 
grounds, and that even the market-shooter will not 
allow it to be done if he can help it. 

I find from observation and from local sportsmen that 
for some years our promise for a little sport in duck 
shooting at migratory birds has not Deen as good as 
the present one. The water on our marshes being very 
low, and the wild oat crop far above the average, give 
a sufficient guarantee that the ducks would be glad 
to tarry with us for a time on their way to 
their Southern home. But the booming of guns 
on these marshes may be heard at most any 
night from 4 to 9 P. M., and the echo has hardly died 
away before the morning shooting begins; and I wonder 
if we are on a par with the pot-hunter to allow it to go 
on. Why not follow the cenchhig of Forest AND STREAM 
and help a good thing along by putting in a good, solid 

. plank in the platform, by stopping the sale of game? 

We find in the few days since, open season on ruffed 
grouse began that this year is like the past few years 
in that this finest of all game birds is growing less; and 
going over some of the covers which in former years 
were well stocked we listen in vain for the whir of wings. 
The reasons for this are plain: 


before open season. Second, we find partridges on the 


market in nearly all the cities and villages of the State.. 
Only two years ago the markets in a certain village were. 


: so oversupplied at 50 cents per pair that shipments were 
made to the two principal cities of the State. 

I would like to ask the members of the Vermont 
League if.this means protection. Since the game league 
of this State was organized I fail to know of any case 
being prosecuted for illegal shooting in this town. Still 
we have nearly every year been given a warden to pro- 
tect the fislf and game interests here. But he has gener- 
ally proved himself a “sooner” or used his commission 
as a shield to cover his own shortcomings, and has 
proved of little benefit. : 

* | think'that all honest sportsmen are with me'in hoping 
“that when the lawmakers meet this fall they will grind 
- ‘out a law that will prohibit night shooting and the 

marketing of game, or else repeal all laws relating to the 
‘protection of fish and game, giving all men an equal 

chance while the small supply lasts. Ferris. 





. Readers.are invited to send us the names of fricnds who 
might, be interested in a current enpy of the FOREST AND 

Stream. We shall he glad to forward a specimen number 
to any person whose address may be furnished us for that 
purpose. : 


. parading: the main street of Fredericton. 


First, illegal shooting - 
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Notes from New Brunswick. 


Sept. 20.—A wery orderly but businesslike mob is now 
ain 1 It is simply 
the .30-30 men lining up for the liquids. Judge Downs, 


‘of Stamford, Conn., has just arrived from McKiel Brook 


Lake, where he gathered in a big bull moose, which 
had a §2in. spread of horns, with the .30-30 at a distance 
of 250yds. The judge remarks that this life is almost 
too good for poor people. With the judge on the trip 
was Mr...G. C. Blickensderfer, also of Stamford. They 
had as chief guide William Griffin, of Stanley. They 
went into the woods Sept. 6, and have brought out two 
moose and a bear. Fourteen moose in all were seen 
on the hunt. Also a number of caribou, but none with 
the requisite quality of horns. : 

The people who believe that a quick-firing cannon is 
about the right thing for a bull moose are now in posi- 
tion to receive liquid nourishment at the expense of those 
who believe in the small bore. Up to a very recent date 
the well-known guide Adam Moore, of Scotch Lake, 
was a very eloquent defender of the .30-30 for big game. 
He had a right to his opinion, based upon the fact that 
last December he knocked down two caribou with one 
shot from the little weapon. But in these latter days 
we hear earthquake rumblings from the vicinity of Bald 
Mountain on the Tobique. It is Adam changing his 
mind. Writing the other day to a sportsman in this 
city, Mr. Moore remarks: “Be sure and bring the big- 
gest gun you can find. Get the Maxim at the barracks 
if possible. We put thirteen shots from the .30-30 into 
a bull with a 5ft. head and it only made him happy.” 

Notwithstanding their experience with this bullet-proof 
monster, Adam’s people seem to have had fine luck. 
They consisted of George F. White, A. Camman and 
another gentleman, all of New York. They brought out 
two moose, and one of the best caribou heads that, has 
been taken for years on the Tobique. 

Mr. Charles Reardon has just returned from a trip 
with Arthur Pringle on the Nor’west Miramichi. The 
season was almost too early for successful hunting 
on the barrens, but. Mr. Reardon managed to bring 
down a very large caribou, which he prizes very highly 


_ as a trophy of the trip. He will return in November for 


a still-hunt on the snow. 

Senator Baird and two sons, of Perth Centre, had a 
very successful hunt on the head of Tobique. They ac- 
cumulated two moose and narrowly escaped a third. 

John G. Prouty, of Spencer, Mass., who has been 
hunting for two weeks on the head of Cain’s River with 
Arthur Evans as guide, had a fleeting glimpse of the 
moose. that belonged to him, but there was something 
wrong with thé time-table and Mr. Prouty was unable 
to connect. In a personal note Mr. Prouty says: “I 
had a very good trip in some respects, but no hunting 
luck, only seeing one bull moose, and he 4ooyds. away 
at 7 o'clock in the evening, when too dark to get him. 
Arthur and Dick Evans did all they were able, working 
as hard as any men could, and it was no fault of theirs 
that we did not get the game, but simply hunters’ luck. 
We saw plenty of signs, and Arthur said it looked-as if 
when the moon came full the chances would be good.” 

Dr. E. Morrison and Fred Morrison, of Northwest 
Territory, have left for their Western home, after a three 
weeks’ cruise in the Temiscouata region. They had fine 
fishing and secured several caribou and deer. 

A postal card coming by bob-sled express from the 
head of Little River announces that Mr. Charles Ran- 
dolph, of this city, who has W. H. Allen, of Penniac, 
as guide, has secured his moose. The party saw five 
moose and thirteen caribou in ten days. Mr. Allen’s 
next party will be Mr. J. H. Ehrich, of New York, 
who is due here Oct. 3. 

Fully twice as many American sportsmen are here this 
fall as last. They are mostly readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, who have figured out for themselves when and 
where to go. It is hardly to be wondered at that some 
of them fail to secure their game. It is not much use 
to come to New Brunswick after moose if the sportsman 
has only a week or two at his disposal. As the old In- 
dian guide used to say: “Sartin, if you want moose 
you got to hang!” oe 

A party of New York sportsmen, consisting of Samuel 
P. Blagden, Jr., Crawford Blagden and J. G. Forbes, 
emerged from the wilderness to-day, after a stay of about 
three weeks on'the Sisters Lakes. Their guide was Edward 
Norred, of Boiestown. They brought out two fine moose 
heads. The largest, having a spread of 52in. and palms 
15in. wide, fell to Mr. Samuel Blagden. The other was 
a “combination”’ moose, in whose demise all hands 
took a lively part, the chief honors of the affray falling to 
Crawford Blagden: Seven shots from the .30-30 in the 
head, neck and shoulders were required to bring down 
this moose. The American sportsmen, who are coming 
out with their trophies these days, are about as happ 
as the law allows. Their genial and sportsmanlike qual- 
ities make them immensely popular with all classes. 

Messrs. A. Weed and J. D. Foote have returned from 
a short hunting trip in the Rocky Brook Lake region. 
They had as guides Tom Craig, of Stanley, and the well- 


‘known expert “caller” Ed. Church, of Shirley, Me. Both 


Mr. Weed and Mr. Foote had some exciting experiences 
with bull moose. One moose was called up on the 
night of the 12th, but got away, though twelve shots were 
distributed in his vicinity. Mr. Weed called up an 
immense moose.on the 15th and struck him three times 
with a‘40-82 (smokeless), and wounded him severely, but 
lost hita, though the animal was trailed for some distance 
by the guides. : : 

E. N. Graham, of Godalming, England, Henry Braith- 
waite’s first patty, has just emerged from the Crooked 
Deadwater, where he shot a fine moose and a remarkably 
large caribou. ; F 

Word has been received from Major Hallowes, who 
is now in Braithwaite’s country, under the guidance of 
Tom Pringle: 


he only report thus far received from the Canaan 
coutitry is that of a moose shot by George Heyss, of 
New York, who had as chief guide Cyrus Kierstead, of 
Fork Stream, one of the most efficient hunters in that 
locality. This moose had a horn spread of 45in. 


Three exceptionally massive and perfect caribou heads 
St. John on Friday. Two of these came 


arrived in 





The Major went in last week and has . 
oe bagged a nicevearibou. é 
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from an American party piloted by John Connell, of 
Bartibogue; the third was shot on upper St. John 
waters by J. J. Hale, of Woodstock. 

Mr. S. L. Crosby, the Bangor taxidermist, has al- 
ready received this season one head from New Bruns- 
wick with a spread of 6o0in. This moose was shot on 
the Restigouche. I have not been able as yet to learn the 
name of the fortunate sportsman. 

Frank H. RIstTeen. 





The Repeating Shotgun. 


THERE is a class of sportsmen that always say “If you 
do not use the implements of sport that I do, you are 
anathema!” If your rod weighs an ounce or two-more 
than theirs, your line runs a strand heavier or you shoot 
a twelve where they favor a sixteen gauge gun, you are 
either no sportsman or else one of 2 '«-ver order and to 
be viewed at all times with grave suspicion. 

Under ordinary circums.aiices itis cass of arbitrary 
bigots might well be dismissed with the same scant con- 
sideration that was accorded the voluminous eloquence 
of the “New Issue Darkey” who had denounced an 
“old-timer” with thunderous and high sounding in- 
vectives. 

“Ts you done?” said the old man. 

“Yes!” was the reply. 

“Then, suh,” said he with slow deliberation, “all them 
things what you call me you is.” 

The unqualified and sweeping denunciation of the man 
who uses a repeating shotgun is one of the most 
prevalent forms of displaying this uncharitable spirit by 
the would-be dictators, who ‘find themselves so situated 
that the principle of domestic economy does not in- 
fluence them in selecting a shotgun. 

They base their arguments on a false theory entirely, 
apparently believirg that the repeater is necessarily the 
weapon of the sportsman with questionable ethics, or 
pot-hunter. That this is by no means the case any fair 
minded devotee of the gun can testify. There are other 
circumstances, besides the mere question of taste, that 
men should and do consider when buying a gun. It is 
the man and not the gun that must be classified. As an 
anti-bicycle Englishman said to a friend just returned 
from the wilds of Africa, who was much interested in 
his first view of a bicycle, and asked what made it go 
at such terrific speed, “It is the d—— fool on it.” 

So it ‘* the breed of the hunter and not the brand of 
the gun that makes the sportsman, or the reverse. 

The $20 pump gun, carried by hunters in jeans and 
brogans, has committed much crime in the name of 
sport; but the $300 double gun carried by dudes in im- 
ported corduroys and moose hide boots has committed 
more. 

Private cars have hauled more shooters afield who 
presumed on their elegant outfits to commit outrages 
than ever were committed by reason of the opportunities 
afforded by the facilities of the inexpensive repeaters. 
You cannot change a hog’s nature by curling his hair 
and polishing his hoofs; nor can you change the in- 
stincts of a man by changing his gun. 

You can trust a gentleman, arm him with what you 
please, and there are many of them that shoot the repeat- 
ing shotgun. It is not the gun that a real lover of 
guns would prefer for sport, had he unlimited means 
and nothing to consider but his inclination in making a 
selection. A good double-barreled gun, of any standard 
make, is to be preferred to any pump gun, by the man 
who hunts for sport and regards his morais: but for the 
man of limited means, who will not be satisfied with an 
uncertain shooter, the pump is a great blessing. The 
writer has used one occasionally for the past few years 
and can truthfully say that it has not been a source of 
demoralization. 

For the amount invested, it has given the best re- 
sults of any gun he ever bought. It is the gun that is 
“reached down” whenever anv extra hard long-distance 
work is wanted, and it does it well. When he feels justi- 
fied in replacing it with.a high grade double, ‘he will do 
so; but until that time comes he will go right on shoot- 
ing it and shocking the delicate and highly organized 
nervous systems of those effete sportsmen—many of 
whom left to their own resources could not afford even 
a pump gun—who think that opportunity is the sole 
demoralizer of the sportsman. Shoot the best gun you 
can afford to own, boys; but do not indulge in sweeping 
denunciations of those who do not agree with you as to 
which that is; or who cannot afford as fine grade as 
yourselves. Lewis HopkIns. 








A Maine Center for Fish nd Game. 


Trinity CoLvece, Sept. 12.—Edi'or Forest and Stream: 
During the month of August and the first week of Sep- 
tember I fished on Big Fish Lake, Aroostook county, 
Me. Although my luck was variable, I can say that the 
lake fully lived up to. its name. . The largest trout I 
caught weighed 3%lbs., while my guide caught one that 
weighed 4lbs. Parmachenee-belle seemed to be the fa- 
vorite all-round fly, and was always on my leader. With 
bait you were almost always sure of a good string of 
small fish, with an occasional large one. The best lot 
caught on the lake during July and August consisted 
of eleven fish, total weight 25lbs. At any. time it was 
possible to get 150 trout in the brooks, averaging perhaps 
40z. The supply was apparently inexhaustible: We 
never caught any more fish than we used on the table, 
and threw the rest back, including all the small ones. 

Big game was plentiful. One evening after a hot day, 
while paddling along a mile and a half of the ‘shore; I 
counted eighteen deer. _We saw only two caribou, but 
in the back country tracks were fairly thick. Moose 
were much in evidence, and in the same “bogan” we 
saw eight moose at different times during our stay. In 
the country toward the Musquaycook Lakes the guides 
reported moose very thick. ; 

om Bennett, who, with Fred McNally, runs a camp 
on Moose Point, has certainly a genius for “cooking, 
and I never lived better in my life than when he was 
catering. Chas. M. Sutherland, better known as Plum, 
and Fred McNally were our guides, and deserve the 
high reputation they already possess. W. McA. J. 
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Adirondack Deer Hunting Conditions. 
Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I believe Mr. Burnham is right in saying in “Adiron- 
dack Deer Hunting Conditions,” in your last iissue, that 
the non-hounding law does not suit most of the native 
hunters and quilts of that region; also in suggesting 
that a selfish motive is behind the law. I differ, how- 
ever, as to the early opening of the season. The “city 
guests—business and professional men, college students 
and the like—who found it more convenient to hunt in 
August and September than later,” form a very large 
proportion of male visitors to the Adirondacks, and 
have as good right to their legal quota of deer as resi- 
dents, or the smaller proportion of city sportsmen who 
can hunt whenever they choose. But with most of the 
former class it is a deer in August or September, or 
never. The season is not too long for fairtiess all around. 
Again, it is affirmed that in many sections deer are in- 
creasing from year to year. But this is not due to the 
fact that hounding is not permitted. Competent judges, 
veteran guides and veteran sportsmen, agree that at least 
half the deer run by dogs escape. But it is true that 
the keeping of dogs tied up during the close season has 
had a salutary effect. 

Another phase of the operation of the present law: 
From conversations with reliable guides this summer 
and from statements by a gentleman whose business 
brings him into touch with nearly all the Adirondacks, I 
am convinced that far more deer were. killed last fall 
than in previous seasons. The killing was done largely 
by guides. They were indignant at the law—it interfered 
with their business by keeping many sportsmen away, 
and those who were there could not hunt as usual; as 
a consequence the guides could not earn their living in 
the usual way, and so they clubbed together and slaugh- 
tered deer for the winter’s meat. Who can blame them? 
They and their families must live, and they must live off 
the forests. In the absence of sufficient paid employ- 
ment, they worked for themselves and their loved ones, 
and a large toll of deer was the price of their labor. 
This, I am credibly informed, is the simple fact of the 
case through a large portion of our beautiful North 
Woods. 

On the other hand, however, it is believed that the 
Maine woods have drawn a part of the sportsmen who 
formerly went to the Adirondacks. Possibly more vig- 
orous efforts at restocking our trout waters would help 
to turn the tide back again. State interests would cer- 
tainly be promoted by such restocking. 

JUVENAL. 


Two Opening Days. 


Dunparton, N. H., Sept. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Sept. 15 was the opening day of the shooting 
season in New Hampshire. Long before I was up in 
the morning, in fact, as soon as it began to grow 
light, I heard guns in all directions. I had arranged 
to go out with one of my neighbors, and we started 
about 8 o’clock. I had heard a good deal of shooting on 
the grounds we proposed to hunt, and in consequence 
we did not find a single brood of birds which had not 
been broken up. A single bird here and there, or at 
most two in a place. At half-past 1 o’clock we had 
killed eleven grouse, five to my neighbor’s gun and six 
to mine. We came home then. 

Twenty-five years ago I started out on the opening day 
to hunt over part of the same grourfd 1 was on yesterday. 
I owned then a young setter, which I thought very 
nromising. I had spent a great deal of time training 
him during the preceding spring and summer, and he 
proved to be the best dog I ever owned. My intention 
on his first day after grouse was not to hunt him much, to 
let him find and point the birds I killed, and to accustom 
him to hearing them get up. I found the first brood 
of birds in about five minutes after leaving my house. 
I shot at and killed the first bird which rose, and left 
the rest. I went on in this manner during the time I 
was out, getting usually from one to three shots on each 
brood when the first rose. I did not try to follow them 
up, but went on after another brood. About 2 o’clock 
I had killed ten grouse, and I then gave up for the 


day. 

ew to compare the two days. There was not very 
much difference in my two bags, but there was a vast 
difference in the number of birds found on each day. 
Yesterday we followed up each bird we started, and we 
got most of them, On the other day I did not follow up 
any of them, and I left in each brood three or four times 
as many birds as I killed. On the opening day of 
twenty-five years since I did not meet nor hear of any 
one else out hunting, nor did I heard a single gun other 
than my own. Yesterday there was plenty of evidence 
that gunners were numerous. The sharp crack of nitro 
and the heavier report of black powder was almost in- 
cessant in all directions. sn the opening day of 1808 
was celebrated as it never has been before in this 
vicinity in such a truly orthodox Fourth of July manner. 


C. M. Starx. 


The Maine Moose Student Case. 


UNTIL a month or two ago there was widespread com- 
plaint made about the moose law that was passed two 
years ago. Mr. Carleton asked that the absolute im- 
prisonment clause be added to the law in order to carry 
terror to the hearts of the men who could easily pay a 
heavy fine for killing moose out of season. He pleaded 
so earnestly and so eloquently that the Legislature 
granted his request, and the bill became a law. All 
went well until the famous “students moose case” came 
up in Piscataquis county. Then it is claimed that Mr. 

rleton veered off on another track, for what he claimed 
were sentimental reasons, and used his every endeavor 
to clear the boys who had confessed to the crime. He 
even went so far as to make an eloquent plea before the 
Governor and his council, asking that no papers be is- 
sued for the purpose of bringing the boys back to 
trial. When he succeeded a howl went up from eastern 
Maine that was echoed in all the papers. Mr. Carleton 
contended that as the criminals were mere boys and as 
this was their first offense they should not be punished. 
The hunters argued that if a moose law meant anything 
at all, it meant justice to rich boys from Connecticut 





- 


.to decide and Mr. Ca 


and Pennsylvania as. well as justice to hungry. hunters 
in Maine. They further contended that questions of 
youth and ey were matters for the court 

. Carleton was meddling with what 
was none of his business when he in and diverted 
the course of justice. If the court believed the boys de- 
served clemency the judge could suspend sentence and 
place the case on file. Perhaps this one case had more to 
do with bringing the game laws of Maine into contempt 
than all the other illegal acts that have been committed 
in Maine for years.’ Beyond a doubt Mr. Carleton made 
a mistake in allowing his sympathies to run away with 
his judgment, but he has done much to atone for his 
error since the boys gave him and his law the laugh of 
defiance. He has been prompt, careful and industrious 
to investigate all reports. of game law violation. He 
has devoted a great deal of hard study to learn how 
the laws may be enforced. He has shown himself loyal 
to the best interests of Maine in many ways. Just now 
he is advocating the repeal of the “absolute imprison- 
ment” clause in the moose law, and making the penalty 
imprisonment or fine at the discretion of the court. As 
a heavy fine means imprisonment to most poor hunters 
of Maine who violate the law, and as most of the hunters 
who come to the State are well to do, such an act seems 
an unjust discrimination against the citizens of Maine 
and in favor of the visitors, though it is possible that 
Mr. Carleton can put another interpretation upon his 
idea—Bangor News. 





Are Bull-Bats Game? 


AsHEvVILLE, N. C., Sept. 20—The boys have been 
having great shooting at night hawks, which are called 
bull-bats in Virginia and southward, and last night some 
scores of the birds were killed on the baseball ground 
within the city limits, an hour before sundown. The 
birds have been flocking in large numbers in this vicinity 
at intervals during the past six weeks, but will soon 
leave for Louisiana ‘and the South. They afford ex- 
cellent practice for Stevens’ rifles, as well as for scatter 
guns, and are easy to hit after one has learned their 
flight movements. For September shooting bull-bats 
afford better sport than reed birds, to my notion. At 
all events we on the mountains have our chances for 
legitimate early field practice, as well as you uns on 
the marshes. Just why this particular flight should have 
selected the ball grounds for their evening quest is not 
altogether clear; though one can seem to trace a close 
analogy between bat and ball when the game is on! If 
the bat doesn’t happen to hit the ball, the -ball is likely 
to hit the bat, don’t you know? 

We had a platter full of the birds on the breakfast table 
this morning, and as a comestible they were not half 
bad, as our English friends put it, the flavor being like 
that of many beach birds, or perhaps of a jacksnipe, and 
there is quite a good lump of meat on the breast. I don’t 
see why they should not come within the category of 
game birds? 


Night hawks are common in the Catskills and Green ~ 


Mountain ranges, and I have found them breeding in 
considerable numbers in late June on the St. Lawrence 
River plain, among the Thousand Islands. As far as I 
have observed, there and in Massachusetts and else- 
where they invariably drop their eggs on the flat of a 
bare rock, trusting more to the radication of the summer 
heat to hatch out the young than to the maternal body 
warmth. Nests are easy to locate, if one watches the 
movements of the mother bird, but they are not so easy 
to find. The fledgelings are so nearly the color of the 
rock on which they nestle that I have inadvertently 
stepped on them in spite of great caution in my search 
for them. On the whole, they are among our most in- 
teresting birds, their structure and markings being. as 
singular as their habits. They are exclusively insect 
feeders, and their quest is wholly in the upper air. 

| Caries HALLock. 





The Ontario Deer Law, 


Curer GAME WARDEN Epwin TINSLEY sends us a 
copy of the circular of inquiry he has sent out to deer 
hunters. It runs: ‘During the last session a good deal 
of discussion took place as to the legislation respecting 
deer, and particularly as to the change in the law pro- 
hibiting the killing of deer in the water. There have 
been very divergent opinions expressed regarding this 
provision of the act, and there always have been ex- 
treme differences of opinion, aguersetty about equally 
divided, as to the propriety of allowing the hounding of 
deer. Admittedly the coupon system has hada useful effect 
in limiting the number of deer brought out, and there are 
those who urge that the prohibition of hounding would 
very much reduce the yearly slaughter of deer. The 
views of sportsmen on all matters affecting game are 
valued. Sometimes, however, their opinions are not 
founded on considerations of game protection or limita- 
tion of the number of deer or other game which may 
be taken. It is, however, thought that it might be 
useful to have the views of those who last year re- 
ceived licenses to shoot, on some of these matters, and 
I accordingly enclose herewith a blank form with ques- 
tions, which I will thank you to answer and return to 
me. It will be most advantageous if you will in the first 

lace give your answer either affirmatively or negative- 
y, and then add any reasons which may occur to you. 

“Questions—(1) Do you approve of the hounding 
ef deer? (2) Do you think the abolition of houndin 
would conduce to the increased protection of deer? 
(3) Give reasons for your answer to No. 2. (4) Do 
you approve of the killing of deer in the water or when 
just leaving the water? (5) Give reasons for your 
answer. (6) The protection of deer being the object 
in view, please make any suggestions which you may 
consider useful to the Government or the commission- 
ers on the subject.” ~ ier 

Under date of Sept; 23 = Mr. Tinsley writes: “Suffi- 
cient returns have not as yet reached me to enable us 
to determine what the ultimate result will be. So far 
pas a lar, Emmorks oot -of ‘hounding, also in | 
avor of prohibi e hg or pursding deer in 
the water. The alfa f 
issue is substantially correct. 


sion to this matter in your last 


Night Rifle Shooting. 


In Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 10 your contributor 
Backwoods gives his plan of night shooting, notably at 
coons, - He is no further back in the woods than I, and 
I can suggest some things on the subject that have been 
se atticy and approved by the experienced. 

have so far advanced in the higher ethics of sports- 
manship that I do not like to kill animals any more, but 
when it is necessary or judicial I want them killed as 
humanely as possible. Therefore I ask you to print 
what has been fully established as the best methods of 
shooting animals by night, particularly those that climb 
into trees. ; 

Instead of depending upon the light of the moon, 
which is not always where and when you want it, and 
under its best conditions will most often cause the shoot- 
er to niiss and maim, let Mr. Backwoods merely fix a 
miner’s lamp, or wheelman’s lamp, or any small light to 
his hat or cap, immediately over his eyes. If he will 
then glance along the sights of his rifle, and if he is a 
reputable marksman, he need seldom fail to place his bul- 
let fairly between the eyes of his victim, thus killing it 
instantly and not injuring its pelt often. 

The eyes of a coon or any other animal that climbs 
trees will be directed to the lamp, will shine like small 
balls of fire, and it is an easy performance to place a 
bullet squarely between them, as the rays of the lamp 
gleam along the rifle barrel and over the sights. The 
darker the background the -better the method proves. 
Try the experiment at a piece of white paper in the 
dark, Mr. Backwoods, and profit thereby. In the ab 
sence of a small lamp that you can attach to your hat or 
cap, a lantern held or placed behind the shooter, so that 
its light will gleam alogg the gun sights, will answer. 
but is not as good as a smaller light attached to the 
hat or cap. I will undertake to kill ten coons straight, and 
shoot them all in the head, if you will get ’em up any 
decent tree. You may have the night as dark as you 


can fix it. RANSACKER. 
Suasta Mountains, California. 





Boston Gunners. 


Boston, Sept. 23.—Not one of the Boston gunners 
that went down to Maine last week has returned with 
any partridges. The univcrsal verdict is that par- 
-tridges are exceedingly scarce. Not much better re- 
ports are yet to be had from the covers of New Hamp- 
shire. Leonard Chapman, the boy of seventeen with 
the broken-stocked gun, is winning laurels as a par 
tridge wing shot. He took two more on Monday, in 
the Reading woods. His dog, a pup of his own train- 
ing, pointed the birds, and when flushed the hunter 
took them both. He has also shot fifteen gray squirrels 
since the‘season opened. A Boston policeman hunted 
over the same ground all one day last week, with good 
dogs, but did not get a shot. C. H. Tarbox has spent 
one day after the birds in the vicinity of Byfield, but 
without getting a shot. The Plum Island gunners have 
not yet reported any good flights of shore birds. The 
weather has continued too fine for such sport. The 
birds fly too far out to sea. From Monomoy there 
are more good reports of bird shooting. L. S. Brown 
brought up twenty birds on Monday, and believes that 
he could have doubled the number if he could have 
stayed another day. 

ome big trout have lately been taken at the Upper 

Dam, Me., since the cooler weather, but none of the 
monsters that have been taken there in days gone by. 
Trout up to 4 and sibs. were taken there last week by 
the regular fishermen, who have been waiting some 
days for them. N. G. Mason has had good fishing on 
Richardson Lake, though the water is the lowest he has 
ever seen there. Low water is doubtless the strongest 
reason why the big trout have not yet ruf up into the 
pool below the Upper Dam. : SPECIAL. 





The Sporting Mauser. 


New York, Sept, 21.—Edijtor Forest and Stream: In 
last week’s issue Mr, E, Hough remarks that Mr. 
Opie. Read would like to get’ hold of” one of 
those Mauser rifles to shoot squirrels with. There 
is a regular sporting model of Mauser rifle on the 
market, which is sold by Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
of this city. This sporting rifle differs from the mili- 
tary rifle in the stocking and finish only, It has the 
greatest, pam, longest range and flattest trajectory 
of any rifle made, and I do not doubt that Mr. Opie Read 
could kill a squirrel with it—and an elephant too, if he 
ever had the chance. U. FB. Benper. 





Virginia Shore Birds. 


_CurncoTeascve IsLann, Va., Sept. 16.—.Atlantic Coast 
birds of all the sorts are in the greatest.abundance at 
this wri The only way to account for an unusual 
quantity of birds this summer and fall is the copious 
rains that we have been having. The island people tel! 
me mae eee of rain -will ome? bring the birds. The 
rains will also have the effect of fostering the growth of 
the grass on the under water bottoms of our bay, which 
will give us a good supply of red necks and black ducks 
this winter. Tuos. G. Exxiorr. 





Don’t go by an Old “Brief” 


No more than you would consult a last year’s table for 
_your train time. The latest Brief index is dated Sept. 
15. If you have a July, ue. or an August, 1898, or a 
Sept. 1, 1898, indexed Brief, send us the index leaf and 
we will send the one for Sept. 15, 1898. If you have a 
- Brief which is index-dated prior to July, 1898, you should 
get a new one. Forest and Stream: Publishing Company. 
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Sea and River Sishing. 
Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stream. 








Where to go. 


One important, useful and considerable part of the Forest anp 
Stream’'s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 


Down Among the Fishes. 


One hot day in July a great and ancient pike was lying 
at his ease in the shadow of his own roof of lilypads 
and blossoms in as good humor with himself and all else 
in his watery world as was possible, for he had just 
swallowed one of his great-grandchildren a foot long 
who had recently done the same by a young perch who 
had just dined on a plump minnow. 

Having all these diners and dinners inside him and 
..no room for another, he was obliged, if not quite con- 
tent, to be at peace with his fellow fishes, while he waited 
on digestion. Some of his lesser kinsfolk being aware 
of his enforced amiability, gathered about him in the 
hope of learning some useful lessons from his long and 
varied experience. Those who knew themselves to be 
too large for him to swallow ventured quite near, but 
those who were of a size that might find easy or even 
crowded accommodations in his maw modestly ‘ook 
back places. Even.at that* distance a creeping feeling 
shivered along their scales when the old pike turned a 
cruel eye upon them, as if calculating their length as to 
that of his own stomach, 

“Say, Uncle,” a 5-pounder of the inner circle ,re- 
marked, by way of starting conversation out of the 
channel of commonplace observations on the warmth 
and clearance of the water, “I s’pose you’ve had some 
pretty clust shaves one way ’nother?” ~ 

“Glump!” The patriarch belched out a mouthful of 
water contemptuously. “You bet your gi.ls, if I hadn’t 
kep’ my eyes peeleder ’n some o’ you young fellers does 
I wouldn’t be a-layin’ here!” 

“Course,” said the first speaker. “But didn’t them ‘at 
was older ’n you never put you up to things? That's 
what we want.” And the 5-pounder rubbed a bleeding 
jaw on a lily stem that moored a purple-bottomed pad 
to the great root below. 

“Ah, I see!” The old pike grinned to the gills, dis 
closing every one of his cruel fangs. “You've been a 
foolin’ wi’ some o’ them cussed men’s contraptions. 
Drowned ’em! I do’ know why they can’t torment what's 
ashore, iristead 0’ comin’ here a-botherin’ us! We don’t 
go a-travelin’ ’round on land arter things ’at lives there. 
Not but what I’d admire to swaller one o’ their young 
uns if I could git a holt o’ one ’t would go down, but I 
never saw one ’t was small enough. Frogs looks like 
*em, an’ that’s one reason why I luf tu swaller em. There 
is one pokin’ his nose over the edge o’ that lilypad up 
there,” he observed casually, as his keen eyes detected 
a white chin a little beyond the purple rim of a leaf, 
it’s owner quite unconscious of the danger lurking so 
close beneath it. ‘Now, if I was the least mite hungry, 
or had an inch 0’ room inside of me back o’ my mouth, 
I’d just bump my nose agin the under side o’ that pad 
an’ off he’d jump, an’ then—” he opened and shut his 
jaws suggestively, and at the hint a pike drifted upward 
irom the inner circle of the audience until he struck the 
lilypad smartly with his snout. The startled frog sprang 
overboard all asprawl, and had scarcely made a stroke 
before the jagged jaws closed upon him. 

“Pretty well done, nevvy!” the old pike was pleased 
to remark, as the chief petvener in the brief tragedy 
complacently resumed his place in the circle. “But I 
da’ say you'd ha’ grabbed him jes’ so careless if he'd 
‘a’ come along, past here straight-legged wi’ a string 
haulin’ of him 

The wnblinking eyes of the successful frogger asked, 
_ “Why not?” 

“Course you would,” chuckled his old kinsman, “but 
le’ me tell ye, you do’ want ter tech no frog ‘at goes 
without kickin’, cause he’s got a hook in him, an’ he’s 
a-bein’ towed, an’, furder ’n that, you do’ wanter never 
tech no sort o’ thing—fish, frog, grub, worm, fly, nor 
bug, genawine or so seemin’—’at’s got a string hitched 
to it, ‘cause you may depend there's one o’ them men 
to t’other end on’t a-figurin’ to ketch ye, an’ if you tech 
his riggin’ you'll git hurt, or wus.” 

“That’s so,” he of the wounded jaw affirmed, very 
emphatically. “It hain’t more’n two hours sen’ I found 
that out to my sorrow. I was hungrier ’n a mud turkle,” 
he continued in reply to the inquiring eyes turned upon 
him, “an’ there wa’n’t so much as a drowned bug or a 
worm ’at had got adrift. I was as holler as an’ ol’ caddis 
shell, when along come a boat wi’ some men in it an’ 
scairt me int’ the weeds. I noticed they was a-draggin’ 


a string behind, but didn’t think nothin’ on’t, an’ then, as 
I lay, I see somethin’ ’at looked like a shiner, an’ when 
it got ag’in me I just lit out for it. Great gars! When 
I chet to it, it was-harder’n a clam shell, an’ broke one 
of my teeth short off, an’ next I knowed there, was 


_a hook snagged in my upper jaw, an’ I was a-bein’ yarned 
al - spite of all my back-finnin’ an’ crookin’ my tail, an’ 
f into my mouth faster ’n I could pump it 


that was a- etchin’ of me towards the boat, an’ I could 
see-one o’ them.men a-haulin’ it in slow and steady. I 
ends, but it wa'n't no use. I was keeled over 
turned ‘round every time, an’ so when I was most 
death wi’ more water ’n I could 
cussin’ my foolish- 
1 I went, When the man pulled me up 





Then I see it was that plaguey string _ 


alongside an’ both of ’em grinnin’ like two clams—it 
didn’t seenr as if there was a wiggle left in me—an’ I 
thought it was all up with me, when the man h’isted me 
out o' the water by the hook. It hurt so tormentedly ’at 
I give a kick wi’ my tail, an’ happened to hit the side 
0’ the boat, an’ the hook le’ go, an’ back I come. You 
wee scale me if I didn’t hustle for the bottom, an’ here 
e, 


The old pike grinned. unsympathetically, whereat the 
other with evident pique said, “Wall, I heard the feller 
‘at had a holt o’. the string say, as I was a-goin’ down, 
‘That’s the biggest fish I ever see, an’ I’ve lost him!’ ” 

The patriarch laughed till the water boiled around him. 
“You big! Oho, my gills. That’s what them men 
always says when they lose a fish, if it hain’t no moren 
a minny.” 

“You are about as big as they make ’em,” said another, 
admiring the proportions of the aged patriarch. 

“Well, I hain’t exactly a minny,” said the old pike, 
swelling his sides a little more, “but you’d ought to 
seen my grandfather.” 

“Bigger 'n you be?” 

“Glumph! he could ha’ swallered you as easy as I 
could a shiner. There was lots to eat them times, an’ 
a pike had a chance to grow afore he run ag’in some o’ 
them men’s devilish contraptions.” 

“What come on him?” the younger pike inquired. 

“Oh, he got half-blind an’ kinder childish when he 
was about fifty year’ old, an’ he went an’. got ketched 
in a seine. Oh, them men is the worst enemy we've 
got. Kingfishers an’ herons an’ fish-hawks, minks an’ 
otters, all hain’t a chaw of a minny to ’em, an’ they get 
thicker every year. I wish ’t-there’d come a flood an’ 
drown’d the hull bilin’ of ’em! They hain’t got me yet, 
but I spect like’s not they will some time, always a-study- 
in’ some new devilment. Long ago, as when I wa’n’t 
more’n a foot long, they didn’t troll wi’ nothin’ more’n 
a rag o’ red cloth an’ a piece o’ pork rine or a strip o’ 
pickeral’s belly, wi’ one hook, ol’ humpback grannies a- 
paddlin’ log canews an’ a-smokin’ their pipes slow an’ 
comfortable. 

“Then they got up shiney contraptions, some ’at wob- 
bled an’ some ’at whirled. They didn’t look like nothin’ 
we'd ever see’ afore, but you’d wanter ketch a holt on 
em an’ find out what they was,-an’ one thing you allers 
would find, an’ that was a hook hitched to-em’, jest as 
ye will now to every consarn they drag ’round in the 
water. Now they’ve got sham frogs an’ sham minnies 
‘at looks nat’ral as life, but there’s hooks to ’em all, 
like as not half a dozen to ketch ye by both jaws. 

“There hain’t only one safe way, an’ that is to steer 
clear Of everything that’s hitched to a string. Then 


there’s nets, an’ they’re made o’ strings too. ‘Lhey’ve 
had a slap at me wi’ most all them fixii’s, an’ so’s all 
the critters that goes for us, but they hain’t got ol’ 
Long Face yet,” and the old veteran looked wise and 
seli-satisfied, smiling complacently to the corners of his 
jaws. 

“Now say, Uncle, you tell us all about your scrapes, 


won't ye?” entreated one of the larger of his audience. 

The garrulity of age was upon the old pike, and he 
needed little coaxing to become reminiscent. So after 
a few preliminary gulps to clear his throat he began, 
while those about lent attentive ears.- 

“About the first clust shave I remember a-havin’ was 
when I wa’n’t more’n six inches long. I was a-swimmin’ 
along in the ma’sh a-lookin’ for a small freg or minny 
t’ eat, when an’ ol’ water snake ’at was on the same 
errand popped out’n.a bunch o’ rushes an’ grabbed me 
by the tail. My ills! wa’n’t I scairt, an’ didn’t I dig 
int’ the water wi’ every loose fin! But his ol’ gooms 
stuck like grim death, an’ he started for the shore, 
which if he got me onto he’d finish’ me mighty quick. 
I’ve seen ’em since, when they’d git a fish on t’ the 
shore where he hadn’t no holt on the water, an’ théy’d 
down him in two skips of a water bug. 

“TI could see the dead weeds a-linin’ the shore an’ the 
grass on the bank above, an’ thinks, says I, ‘it’s good- 
bye, little pickerel.’ But just then I felt his jaws slip 
a little mite, an’ he le’ go to git a better holt, but he 
wa’n’t quite quick enough, an’ I made my fins fly like a 
popple leaf an’ out I slipped, his jaws poppin’ together 
a scale’s breadth from my tail like bustin’ in an air 
bladder, Afore he got over bein’ astonished I was fur 
‘nough away, an’ you bet your gills I kept-my eyes 
peeleder ‘an a skinned eel for such critters till I got 
s0 big they was fearder o’ me ’an I was o’ them. 

“About the disagreeablest feelin’ I ever had inside 
of me was oncte when I’d got to be bout as big as 
you be, I come acrost a water snake ’at I reckoned was 
about my fit, an’ so I grabbed him by his ugly mug 
jest out o’ spite for the scare one of his kind had gi’n 
me years afore. He tangled his self ’round my jaws an’ 
squirmed an’ hel’ back like a good feller, but I chawed 
away at him, an’ finally gathered him in. He tasted 
wus’n a nest’ o’ young stake drivers, but that wasn’t 
nothin’ to the feelin’ of his tail, ’at kept a wigglin’ in 
my throat an’ a ticklin’ of it till sundown, an’ it was in 
the mornin’ I ketched him; I never hankered arter an- 
other sech fish.” 

He spat out a mouthful of water disgustedly and con- 
tinued his story: 

“Another time when I was a little feller I was a-layin’ 
in a shaller a-sunnin’ of me, an’ the’ come a blotch of a 
shadder a-skivin’ over the water, an’ stopped a piece 
off from me. I looked up to see what made it, an’ there 
right over me a bird was a-stan’in’ still in the air a-flat- 
tening his wings an’ a-lookin’ down at me. 

“Then all “of a sudden he shet his wings an’ come 
down head first, quick as a raintrop. Think, says I, 
‘suthin’s killed him,’ an’ I gin a stroke of all my fins so’t 
he wouldn’t fall top on me, an’ he jest missed it by an 


_inch, comin’ ker slosh int’ the water, an’ pretty nigh 
scarin’ on me out o’ my skin. Then out he went as quick’ 


as he come in, a-clatterin’ like pourin’ gravel onto a 
rock, an’ hung himself up in the air ag’in to dry, I 
thought mebby, but jn a half a minute down he comé 
ag’in, an’ that time right top o’ one o’ my brothers, 
which he carried off in his mouth an’ I seen him swal- 
ler, settin’ t@p of a stake. Arter that I kep’ shy 0” him 
ai’ his kind till I got-too big for-their use.” 

“T got d by mirks an’ sheldrakes an’ loons an’ 
big fish an’ had some mighty clust chances o’ keepin’ 


the scales on mty back, an’ the wtist Dn’t was I hadn’t no ” 


- owner of the Ormonde House, and the other, M 


sooner outgrowed one lot on ’em ’an there was another 
waitin’ for me. When I got too big-for a blue heron 
to spear me, one day, when sleepin’ in the sun, down 
come a broad. shadder o’ wings, an’ afore I was half 
awake the claws of a fish hawk was sot on my back 
an’ the next minute I was a thrashin’ the air with thy 
tail, ten foot above the water. I wiggled an’ twisted an’ 
snapped my jaws, but it wa’n’t no use. Up I went fur- 
der and furder, our images growin’ smaller an’ smaller 
on the water beneath us ‘til his’n looked like a swaller 
an’ mine like a minny, an’ then a-gittin’ dizzy, I looked 
up an’ see a bigger fowl ’an my fish hawk a-comin’ for 
us. 

“The hawk got his best flop on, but it wa’n’t no-use, 
the big feller’s shadder covered him, an’ his claws was 
a-reachin’ for the hawk’s back. Havin’ all he could 
*tend to to take care of hisself, the hawk le’ go of 
me an’ down I went head fust, an’ then it ’peared it was 
me the big chap was arter, for he gin the hawk a slap 
wi’ his wing ’at sort upsot ’em both, an’ then he came 
a-scootin’ for me. But I struck the water a secunt ahead 
on him, an’ slid down, down, till my nose struck the 
mud, an’ he come down ker slosh right where I lit. 

“He gathered himself up an’ went off a-raining like a 
cloud at every flop of his wings, till he got to the top of 
a big tree, an’ there he sot a-sulkin’ an hour, while I lay 
in the weeds a-nussin’ my sore back, an’ the scars shows 

et. 

“Mr. Fish-hawk’s gone, but you can see that same ol’ 
eagle ’most any day a-watchin’ out from a tall tree or 
a-swimmin’ the sky above the top o’ the world.” 

Row.Lanp E. RoBInson 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Bass Fishing on the Greenbrier.—III. 


THE country is as dry now as it was wet during: the 
summer, and in this the latter part of September the river 
has dwindled until the bass are in the pools, and they 
can be butchered by those who know how. The fisher 
can ‘stand in the water and good-sized bass come up and 
swim before him, but the motion of the rod frightens 
them, and they rarely take the bait in his sight. -To 
those that fish in muddy water it may be a mystery 
how bass perform when they take the bait. I have seen 
several bite lately. The bass takes the bait by making 
motions with his fins as if he were working, and having 
got a good hold, moves off steadily, if he has no com- 
petition. If there is another bass to rob him, he will 
go off with the rush that is so exciting. 

With the waters at this stage the wisest thing a man 
can do is hunt for a pool where he can see fish swimming 
about, and then go in to catch them. If the bass are 
moving they can be caught. The first bass is an indica- 
tor of the wealth of the pool, for all the bass which 
are ready for the sacrifice come crowding around the 
one struggling in the water, and the keen-eyed fisher is 
electrified by the sight of a mass of moving fins, indicat- 
ing there is a lot of sport awaiting him. When caught 
the bass generally ejects the bait, which slips up on the 
leader, and is presently flipped off in the fight, and 
nabbed by some of the pack at his heels. The bass that 
gets that bait needs to have harness on his throat or he 
will be the next victim. 

I was fishing in the Burnside Hole one afternoon 
lately, and had a bass nearly up to me, when the big 
white crawfish bait was torn loose, and-one of the big- 
gest bass that ever grew flashed by and took it. This 
particular fish is no doubt hook proof, but if it is ever 
caught it will be in the papers. 

Fly-fishing is over for this year. The fish will simply 
not take a fly in sufficient numbers to justify fishing 
that way. I cannot endure to work more than twice as 
hard fly-fishing for the bag of fish that could be secured 
by bait fishing. It is the finer sport to take them with 
a fly, but if barren of results the man had as well be 
sentenced to penal servitude at once. I used to be 
conscience struck when I had caught fish with bait, while 
my companion had faithfully fly-fished and caught noth- 
ing. He would put on such a conscientious look of 
having done his duty, and not dirtied his hands with 
bait fishing, that he deserved to be immortalized as a 
martyr to fly-fishing. Then Francis Francis solemnly 
lays down the rule for all men, to either confine them- 
selves to fly-fishing or bait-fishing if they would be 
orthodox. He does not entirely bar the bait-fisher out 
of the kingdom. My motto is: “Get fish—with the fly 
if you can, but get fish!” and if that be treason, gentle- 
men, make the most of it. 

Is the mind of man, which has wrought such changes 
on the face of the earth in establishing the civilization 
as it exists to-day, too small to enable him_to become 
proficient in both branches of this art? Can he not 
master both? The born fisherman would wile the fish 
from the water if he were a castaway on a desett island 
in overalls. The living, breathing, progressive man 
ought to take all the bass which are hungry 
for fuzz and feathers with fly, and then catch the rest 
of the family with good wholesome bait. 

There are some fly-fishers who will class me as being 
worse than an infidel to thus express myself. But there 
is a lot of fraud practiced by some fly-fishers. I saw 
a line in this journal where a gushing fly-fisher says to 
his friend: “You'll be catching ’em with fly with the 
best of us some day.” What a pat on the shoulder! 
What encouragement! What a future that man has to 
look forward to! They had me cowed once until I 
thought only the elect could fish with a fly, until one 
day when I had failed bait-fishing I put on an old bat- 
tered bass fly, and caught fifteen before I stopped. That 
was an eye-opener for me, and I profited by it.I made 
the same discovery as to trout, and from the first found 
that on some days I was more destructive with fly than 
bait. Now, when the aristocratic fly-fisher puts on any 
airs about me, I feel like dropping into slang and saying. 
“You ain’t so warm!” Btn. are 

These waters have recently been visited by two Lon- 
don gentlemen, who came‘here directly from Norway, 
where they had been trout fishing. One of them, Mr. E. 
T. G. Wilson is ‘an eminent lawyer of pander, and 
r. Brom- 
ley, is a gentleman of leisure. Neither had ever seen 
a bass, and I am.sorry to say that their entire catch 
was about one to every thousand miles traveled. I had 
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the pleasure of introducing them to the fishing here. 
We went up the river about four miles, where the val- 
ley narrows. When we came to compare fishing tackle, 
I saw a Castle Connor rod for-the first time: It was 
bought by Mr. Bromley near Castle Connor, Ireland, 
and it caused me to make a bad break and become 
very much embarrassed. A Castle Connor rod does not 
jam in the joints. What I thought I saw was a one- 
piece rod, broken in the middle, and clumsily tied with 
a wax end. My intention was good to take out some 
silk thread and splice the rod decently, when the owner 
very gently explained that it was a Castle Connor rod 
and that was the way it was made. It looked to me to 
be a pretty decent fishing pole which had been broken 
before it was sold. 

The Englishmen had hundreds of trout flies, many of 
which were midgets. and some flies which I called bass 
flies, and they called salmon flies. Then I learned that 
the lordly salmon and the husky bass rise to the same 
lure. 

We camped under some trees and started fishing. We 
met at lunch time with sixteen bass, which we cooked 
at a rousing big fire and had something to eat. We 
caught nine after dinner, making twenty-five for the 
day, with some big ones. I do not remember how the 
catch was apportioned. Both the Englishmen were 
good fishers, but did not understand the quick impetu- 
ous bass; they would make a good cast, but would not 
retrieve the line for several minutes. I fished with bait 
with fly-fishing on the side, in the way I enjoy most. 

Persons living in the town of Marlinton have the 
finest of rivers to bathe and fish in, and the finest woods 
to hunt in and ramble through. We have nearly 200 
people here, and the woods come down close to town. 
The mountains are piled all around us, and we look up 
to the top of Elk Mountain, one of the highest points in 
the Eastern States. Nature has spread out all this 
wealth at our doors, but some of my companions in 
adversity revile me and call me Tug when I go fish- 
ing, or walking, or hunting in the after part of the day 
instead of joining their councils and shaving a fine plank 
with my pocket knife. 

[ appeal to the sympathies of the reader and ask him 
to say whether, if ke were living in Marlinton, he 
would go fishing or loaf. So far my score this season is 
242 trout and 411 bass, and every one a sensation. Of 
course, I do not count the little ones put back. They 
are the stars in the fisherman’s crown. 

I think every man should cultivate a taste for out- 
door life. It prolongs life and it makes us stronger to 
bear the pain of living. I want to justify my course, and 
take every occasion to do so. As long as we, as a 
nation, go in for the things the Forest AND STREAM 
encourages, we will be unconquerable. When we sit 
on our ancestors’ graves and have a good time instead of 
taking pleasures afield, we will go to pieces like China. 
For mental and physical health go fishing.. I have a 
stock quotation, “Better to roam the fields for health 
unsought than fee the doctor for a natiseous draught.” 


ANDREW PRICE. 
Maruinton, W. Va. 


Turtles on the Beach. 


SEABREEZE, a popular resort, winter and summer, on 
the east Florida coast, opposite Daytona, has a broad 
beach, perfectly straight, except where broken by Mos- 
quito Inlet, ten miles south. The beach makes an ideal 
bicycle course, on which wheelmen, bug-like by day, a 
firmament at night, constantly ride. From May to 
August they hunt turtle eggs at night. The turtles are 
enormous. A heavy specimen weighs several hundred 
pounds, and is larger than a washtub. Their strength 
equals their size; we have seen one of them carry a large 
man on its back several rods with ease: One would 
hardly suppose that creatures so large had been hatched 
from eggs smaller than those of barnyard fowls. The 
eggs when fresh are delicious. If the law does not 
intervene they will be hunted as long‘as human beings 
care for moonlight spins and good eating. 

The turtles usually come ashore to lay when the moon 
is full. The trail they make at such times is like the 
tracks of two broad corrugated wheels set about 3oin. 
apart. This leads to the dry sand above high tide, where 
a nest with twelve or fifteen dozen eggs in it is in- 
geniously concealed. The imitation of surroundings is 
carried out in detail. The beach above tide mark is 
hard beneath the first few inches of dry sand. The 
turtle reproduces this over her nest by filling in from 
a second hole, then packing by spinning upon the earth 
thrown in, and afterward leveling with loose sand. To 
complete the deception, she decorates the surface above 
her nest with bits of grass and weeds. The second hole 
is then filled up carelessly, as if to attract attention. 

Jackdaws, crows, raccoons, foxes, bears, human be- 
ings (the worst type of hunters are the bicycle riders) 
all know that the egg of the turtle is a luscious morsel 
and never cease hunting for it. It is difficult to see 
how a nest ever escapes being found. So much rivalry, 
of course, causes many bitter disappointments. I re- 
member talking turtle one time with some friends from 
up the beach. Their cottage was near a sanitarium of 
“Mental Science.” It was an unsafe neighborhood up 
there, I thought. But they did not imbibe any mislead- 
ing notions except a sublime faith in their- ability to 
find eggs if they only hunted long enough. -Their en- 
thusiasm was remarkable. They might have surrendered 
with honor to their constant bad luck. One night after 
hunting the beach for miles and returning to join a 
group of disappointed riders near home, some one pro- 
posed willing a turtle to come out of the surf. Everyone 
felt that their faculties could be trained on that kind of 
thing without much effort, so all sat around on the 
driftwood‘‘and willed. ‘The moonshine shimmered on 





the seething sea;'the surf sang a song, a softly lulling . 


lullaby, the niosquitoes bit, the wind parched, but those 
people just sat on their logs and threw thoughts ocean- 
ward. It was ‘grand. » And the turtle came out. All 
fell off the logs«then to scramble up the bluff and 
hide in the. sea oats. Some of the -hunters forgot to 
will. in climbing the club, or lagged on “come out. of 
the sea;” when’ others were rales 


ad on “come up the~ 


beach,” ‘and the turtle hesitated. This aroused concen- : 
trated effort and she was made to come up the beach as . 
if led with cables. Up and up she came, slowly but 


surely, till she was immediately under her tormentors, 
and then she made a nest. 

‘When the affair reached a stage where hearts. throb- 
bed, pulses sang and souls soared in delirium, two out- 
siders appeared, and in spite of hat waving and wild 
shrieks from those on the bluff, started the turtlé off to 
sea about as fast as she could waddle. There ‘were 
explanations after she had left that did not entirely 
clear the atmosphere. If the watchers’ attention ~had 
not been concentrated they would have seen the inter- 
lopers in time to will the latter into the Atlantic. “Men- 
tal Science,” I think, hardly received a fair test. 

A few evenings after I heard this story our next 
door neighbor stopped in. Go egg hunting! No, never, 
not he, if he lived a hundred years on that coast. He 
had lost too much sleep. A comfortable bed was more 
to his taste. There were not enough turtles on earth 
to supply the demand. All the men, women and chil- 
dren about were after them. When he and a friend 
found a turtle laying the “rape week, every chick 
and child in that part of the country dropped off the 
bluff to say something. There were no eggs. The 


_turtle scuttled off to sea—to lay in Africa, he hoped. 


Another man on the coast one summer failed to 
bring eggs home after finding a nest. He was taking 
them from the nest as they were laid, and piling them 
about, when he looked over his shoulde~. and saw an 
enormous bear loyds. away dancing on its hindfeet to 
the music of the surf. Man and bear left quickly in op- 
posite directions without the eggs. They say the hunter 
had been very attentive to a pretty boarder all summer, 
and after that they spent their evenings out front dis- 
cussing what the bear might have done to him. 

I was determined to find a nest of eggs, if possible, be- 
fore the season was over, and went time and again until 
I was successful. I earned the eggs the trip I found 
them. There was a dance at the hotel, so I was alone 
on the beach. The riding was so soft and the moon- 
light so dim that I hardly used my wheel. After digging 
my finger nails to the quick at the first trail I discov- 
ered, scarcely a mile from home, and finding no eggs, I 
plodded ahead on a beach that seemed to be without end. 
Surely the lighthouse I faced was leaving me rapidly. 
Overcome by fatigue at times, I fell over my wheel and 
lay in the sand awhile, wondering whether it was worth 
getting up to face a situation with so much discomfort 
it it. Once I climbed the sand bluff to a deserted 
shanty with a view of sleeping there, but when I saw 
the hordes of crabs scuttling about the premises the 
place seemed too horrible. Later I found a short, nar- 
row board on the beach that made a comfortable bed 
for a person in my state. The net morning I dug twelve 
dozen eggs at the first trail found. What omelets they 


made. H. R. STEIGER. 
De Lanp, Florida, 


Some Odds and Ends. 


St. Louis, Sept. 25.—Some weeks ago Mr. Mather 
in one of his interesting articles said that the white bass 
of Lake Michigan had practically disappeared as a 
game fish. This is a mistake. These fish are still 
abundant in the waters adjacent to the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan. In Black Lake, near Holland, and at 
the mouth of the Grand River, at Grand Haven, many 
of these fish are still being taken with rod and line. 
At Holland they are captured by the thousands during 
the month of May, when they appear to come in from 
the big lake. They are mostly caught at night, and 
hundreds of boats go to the harbor entrance. where, 
by the light of a lantern, the fish are taken. Later’ on 
the fish seem to scatter over the lake, and are caught 
but a few at a place. I have recently been at both the 
places mentioned above, and know. that the white bass 
is yet an important factor to the angler; he is a game 
fish every inch of him, and if he broke out of the water 
like the black bass, anglers would travel a thousand 
miles to catch him. P 

A little experience at Black Lake demonstrates how 
fearless fish are when they cannot see the angler. My 
nephew has a boat house and through the floor he has 
a small opening into the water, through which he can 
hang his minnow bucket. While at this place during 
August, I hung my minnow bucket over night through 
this opening, and when we went to the boat house in 
the morning I threw a dead minnow out of the bucket 
into the water; immediately a large black bass, which 
seemed fo stay under the boat house, came up and 
seized the minnow. In an instant I had the hook baited 
with a minnow and dropped it into the water, which 
was about 2ft. deep. The bass. again came up, sucked 
the minnow into his mouth and spit it out before I 
had a chance to “yank” him. I waited a moment, and 
this time he took it into his mouth, when I gave a big 
pull, and, of course, his head struck the flooring and 
the hook was broken. I put on another hook and 
bait, and the old fellow again came up and pursued the 
same tactics; with my usual good luck the fish again 
struck the floor, and the snell broke, letting him down 
into the water. I tried him again, but he did not ap- 
pear to take any more interest in- the proceedings. 
Next morring my partner and myself went to the 
boat house and thought we would see if Mr. Bass was 
still hanging round. My partner this time said he 
would show me how ‘to catch fish. He dropped in a 


- live bait through the hole and immediately the bass 


made his appearance, sucked the minnow in and spit 
it out, the second time taking it in for keeps. Jim, for 


that was my partner’s name, gave a yank, and the snell . 


breke off. Putting on another hook and bait, he again 
dropped it in, and-in spite of his instructions as to how 


he would catch the bass he jerked him-up. out of the- 


water, when thé line broke and he fell back;in again, and 
this. time -he disappeared: The next morning a big 
wind was blowing, and the water was too rough under 
the boat house for further. experiment. . H 
times that-the fish had been jerked against the board 
and he did not seem to be frightened. At the same 
hole by holding a minnow on the surface a small rock 
bass came up to take him, and we twice lifted him out 
with a net and put him back into the water. . He did not 
seem to be a bit frightened. _Of course, the boat, house 
was dark, which accounts for these. actions; if the fish 
had seen us they would have scuttled away. : 

While fishing qn the Grand River I lost three~min- 


ere was four . 
; woodsman’s shanty, where we were 
. bountiful meal from the larder of the housewife. 


nows in succession, and, of course, suspected there 
must be some monster who was thus stealing my bait; 
finally I struck a fish and a small bass popped up out 
of the water like a cork out of a champagne bottle. At 
the same time the little rascal spit out three minnows 
which he had stolen from my hook. : 

The same day I comer a small bass, about lb. in 
weight, which had a No. 1 sproat hook, with  snell, 
fastened to his throat. No doubt some angler had 
sworn by the great gods that a 5lb. bass had broken 
his snell from his line. 

Just before I left Grand Haven a large muskalonge 
weighing in the neighborhood of 25lbs.: was killed sev- 
eral miles up. the river by a man with a boat hook. 
It seems the muskalonge had endeavored to swallow a 
large catfish whose spines had been set. and the fish 
could neither get him up or swallow ‘him; he conse- 
quently became exhausted, and was wallowing in the 
water when the boatman killed him. 

This has been the poorest season for fishing in this 
section of the country for many years. Heavy rains 
during the summer have —_ the rivers high and muddy 
so that at many of the clubs there has practically been 
no fishing, only during the last few weeks. While 
it has been unpleasant to the angler, it has been a 
good thing in allowing the fish to grow and escape 
from the men who want them. Unless we have-unusual- 
ly heavy rains fishing from now until the 1st of Janu- 
ary in southern Missouri and northern Arkansas will 
no doubt be first-class. ABERDEEN. 





Ottawa Bass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While glancing over the advertising columns of your 
paper in the latter part of July, the chetnhigamont “Bass 
—best fishing in the world—send for booklet, Hotel 
Cecil, Ottawa, Canada,” caught my eye. I wrote for a 
copy of the booklet, and thinking the outcome might 
interest your readers, I will give it. After some cor- 
respondence, I found myself, bag and baggage at the 
Grand Central Depot one Sunday evening, and at 11:20 
A. M. Monday we pulled into Ottawa. I was agreeably 
pleased to learn that the proprietor of the Cecil, Mr. 
Genslinger, was to start on a fishing trip that after- 
noon, and he invited me to accompany him. I was 
greatly pleased at this unexpected turn of affairs. I had 
counted on a lonely fishing trip—having no friends in 
those parts. 

At 5 P. M. we boarded the train on the Gatineau Rail- 
road. The road runs alfong the river bank, and superb 
views are obtainable from both sides of the cars. 

A short distance out my attention was attracted to the 
number of logs floating down the river. The lumber- 
men of this district fell the trees, cut them to a certain 
length, stamp them with a number and drop them into 
the water and allow them to drift to the mills in or about 
Ottawa. As this body of water is not open to navigation 
the utilizing of the water as a sluiceway must be a 
great saving of time and money to the dealers. 

Further on the country took on a genuine rural air. 
I was led to believe that it was part of a rich farming 
section; judging by the climate and soil I should say 
this would be a good spot for some of our bright young 
men to branch out as farmefs. 

About 7:45 we arrived at the little town of Gracefield 
and were driven to the hotel. The hour of 4:30 A. M. 
found us seated on a buckboard. The air was cool and 
bracing, but as my companion had taken the precaution 
to bring along coats, we were-prepared to sip the ozone 
to our hearts’ content. A rattle of wheels and we were 
oft. -In a short time we were in the absolute depth of 
the mountain forest; from each side came the songs of 
the birds as they flitted from branch.to branch, and the 
stately mountain looked on as though in silent approval. 
As we drove along it seerned to me that this should be 
the paradise of the lover of the forests, with its pano- 
rama of mountain, river and stream. To the artist of 
the new school, who is tired of the bombastic, manu- 
factured and labored methods of the old school, I would 
recommend a journey here. As on we rode a stream or 
outlet would occasionally appear to add to the beauty 
and picturesqueness of the scene, but above all would 
loom the beautiful, quiet mountains, indeed it was a 


_ wilderness of wooded mountain, and as we approached 


our destination an occasional clearing was seen where 
the hand of man had laid his axe on the huge old kings 
of the forest, and swept them away to do service in 
different anges in the towns and cities far away. As 
we alighted from the wagon the beautiful crimson ball 
of fire in the heavens came out in all its glory, and 
our surroundings took on new life and nature’s hap- 
piness was communicated to our spirits. In all my 
wanderings in the woods of the States I do not recall 
an awakening of the woods like this. 

After breakfast arrangements were made with-a boat- 
man to row us up_the beautiful sheet of water called 
Biue Sea Lake, from its prevailing even shade. Though 
I have been a great admirer of minnows for bass, my 
companion had persuaded: me that live frogs were the 
proper bait, so in a basket we had twelve dozen from 
about lin. to 24%4in. in length. 

. Luck seemed against us for about an hour, when I 
struck, and a splendid black bass jumped out of the 
water three boat lengths away.. A typical game fighter, 
he leaped a foot out of the water, then made a downward 
sweep; and so went rushing and fighting till I landed 
him in the net—a 4%lb. beauty. _ Fifteen minutes later I 
landed a 2-pounder. Luck seemed to change then, for 
my companion landed three within the next: half-hour, 
one 3 and two 4lbs. A half-hour passed without a 
bite, then I took two more, after sucha game fight with 
one magnificent bass that in the gle my rod was 
broken just as he landed in the riet. It was then about 
11:30; and with seven black bass to our credit we put 
ashore fer lunch at a quaint old log house, or a typical 

furnished with a 


Twelve o’clock found us seated in an elegant cedar 


- boat belonging to my companion, with a new boatman 
at the oars, apes the meanderi of a beautiful 
mountain. lake..: With deft: strokes | oatstian took 


us to the most inviting places; without looking he 
seemed to. know just where lay the fish. After we had 
struck and almost landed four beauties who had gotten 
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~ away with our hooks, I realized that we were now to 
_+ have the best sport of the day, for we were to do 
- battle with the kings of their class. The sport was 
grand, with my companion on one side and I on the 
other, we frequently pulled in gh 
and pulling from the same pool. And so it went till the 
yellow sunli 
Eight o’clock found us seated in 
our boatman. S 

~ bass and one pike, and huge —— 
a good deal to have a picture of that scene. 


years old; 


for many a year. 


The next morning found us in Ottawa, where we were 
the center of an admiring group at the Hotel Cecil. 
The news of our splendid catch soon spread, and the 
fishermen and critics shortly appeared—the fishermen 


to congratulate and the critics to dissect our work. 


We had caught so many big, heavy, thick-shouldered 
'lbs., that when the bag 


fish, some weighing at least 


ificent fish, fighting © 


t had ceased to illumine islands and water. 
in the quaint home of 
We were the possessors of thirty-nine 
I would give 
The log 
cabin was divided into:three rooms, of which the middle 
was the dining room. Here and there were hung guns 
and fishing utensils; in the corner stood a combination 
dresser or sideboard which must have been a hundred 
the walls were decorated with old-time 
daguerreotypes; at the foot of the bed in another. room 
was seen the old-time spinning wheel which had spun 
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mon was a fresh-water fish that had acquired a sea-going 
habit, and that its habitat was originally confined wholly 
to fresh water. I know that this is not popular, but why 
not? The eggs of the sea salmon will die if placed in 
salt water, and so will fry when first hatched, and that 
should not be a characteristic of a salt-water-fish. The 
sea salmon will breed in fresh water without ever going ~ 
to sea, as we know from the late Mr. Mowat’s experi- 
ments in Canada, ard the landlocked salmon is the sea 
salmon that has not acquired the sea-going habit, so it is 
not particularly strange that sea salmon planted in 
Glen Brook should remain there and breed without 
going to sea. Nevertheless it is a curious fact. 


Ristigouche. 

One evening last spring I was at the Ristigouche 
Salmon Club on my way home from the upper waters, 
when Mr. Percy Baker, the superintendent of the club, 
asked me why I always spelled and pronounced the name 
of the river Restigouche, and I said because I supposed 
it was correct. He produced an old map and several 
papers more or less antique, to show me that the 
correct spelling of the name was Ristigouche, and here 
I make amends for spelling it the other way. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


was emptied into the basket these fellows seemed to 
have worked their way to the top as though to display 
their beauty. The “ubiquitous funny man” on observing 
this drew the attention of the assemblage to it, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the bettom of the basket, and 
found there several equal to if not larger than those on 
top, and his consternation, when he found the occasion 
removed for the exercise of his constitutional and valued 
prerogative of guying, was laughable to behold. I spent 
a few days after this viewing the sights of the capital. 
The Parliament buildings are elegant. I was particu- 
larly struck by the vim and enterprise of the merchants 
of the little town. Most of the streets are wide and 
regularly laid out, and thoroughly macadamized and 
asphalted, making it a paradise for riding, driving and 
bicycling. , 

As the train pulled out of the Ottawa depot I thought: 
I shall return for another outing on beautiful Blue Sea 
lake and its sister waters. W. J. McEvoy. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Westerners in Canada. 


Cuicaco, IIl., Sept..24.—Mr. J. M. Oliver, an attorney 
of this city, who takes many sporting trips of a very 
delectable sort, this summer spent the month of August 
on the Nepigon River, and reports a most delightful 
experience. Others of the party were Judge Showalter, 
of the U. S. Circuit Court, Chicago; Judge Bunn, of the 
U. S. District Court, Madison, Wis.; Attorneys W. W. 
Evans and Wm. H. Holder, of Chicago, and Mr. John 
Knight, of Knight & Marshall, Chicago. Mr. -Oliver 
says that he was told there were more parties on the 
river this summer than were ever known there before in 
any one season. They went to Camp Robinson, fishing 
from Hamilton to Split Rock, it being the custom on 
that stream for parties to respect the camps of others, and 
not to intrude on their territory. The largest trout 
taken by any of the party was one of 6lbs. 20z., by Mr. 
Knight. Mr. Oliver’s largest fish was slbs. On one 
day he took .eighteen trout, averaging 2%4lbs. Mr. 
Evans one morning took twenty-nine fish, 214 to 5lbs. 
weight. Judge Bunn, who, like Judge Showalter, is a 
very skillful fly-fisherman, frequently landed fifteen to 
twenty fish daily, of 2 to 4lbs. They found the Jock 
Scott and Lord Baltimore flies the most killing. Of 
course no one dreams of using anything but the fly on 
the Nepigon. There were thirty parties on this stream 
in the month of August, among others that of Gen. 
Noble, formerly of President Harrison’s Cabinet; the 
Speaker of the Parliament, of Ottawa, with many bank- 
ers, etc. Mr. Moore, of New York city, who is now 
out at Dawson, N. D., shooting ducks, was on the 
Nepigon in August. 

We have a number of salmon fishers in Chicago,. 
though they need to travel a long way for their sport. 
Mr. Murdock, of Murdock & Fisher, Chicago, has a 
lease on a Quebec stream in the Gaspé Basin coun- 
try, and Mr. Jas. L. High, a noted Chicago lawyer 
(author of the work “High on Injunctions”), in partner- 
ship with Judge Hitchcock, of St. Louis, has a very de- 
sirable lease.on the Nepissiguit River, in New Bruns- 
wick. .As near as I can learn, it costs about $12 a minute 
to fish on any of these expensive leased streams, and 
newspaper men have to use stop watches. 


After Bass. 


Messrs. Fred N. Peet, Jim Clarke, Geo. Morell, A. 
G. Hascall, A. W. Smith, A. R. Letterman and C. F. 
Conly, all of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, spent a 
day on Deep Lake, near Lake Villa, Ill., this week, 
averaging six or eight bass each, Mr. Hascall having 
the credit of a glb. pickerel. . 


*Lunge and Geeat Northerns. 


In another column I have mentioned the trip made by 
Mr. McCartney and Mr. Jennings, of Chicago, into the 
qoutes adjacent to Leech Lake, Minn. Here they went 
into Thunder Lake, and had all sorts of fun with the 
Great Northern pike, of which on two days they took 
a great number, each day getting at least ten fish which 
would run over 15lbs. each.. They got two good ones, 
one 17lbs. and one 17%lbs. They say that these fish are 





ANGLING NOTES. 


Lake Trout. 


There is a belief existing that while most species of 
trout prey upon theig own species, the lake trout, namay- 
cush, is exempt from cannibalism. How this belief 
gained ground I cannot say, but I have been assured 
over and over that it was true. Of course it is not true, 
but the most remarkable case of cannibalism in lake 
trout was told to mé this summer by Mr. Harry Wat- 
rous, the artist, who has his summer home on_ Lake 
George, and who is the president of the Lake George 
Fish and Game Association. Mr. Watrous was: watch- 
ing some men suspected of illegal fishing, when he 
saw something white on the water, and going to it 
found a lake trout about 15in. long apparently choked 
to death by another fish. This fish proved to be a 
lake trout, and when it, the other and second trout, was 
opened, it also had a small trout in it its stomach. 
Truth, particularly in matters pertaining to fish and fish- 
ing, is stranger than fiction. 


Sea Salmon in Fresh Water. 


When the work of stocking the Hudson River with 
sea salmon was commenced in 1882, the fry were planted 
in trout streams far up at the headwaters of the river, 
more than 100 miles above tide water, with impassable 
dams and falls intervening. The work was finally dis- 
continued in the streams so far above tide water, and 
the plants of fry and yearlings were made in streams 
nearer to the sea. Several years after the final plants 
were made in the upper waters, I heard of “salmon 
trout” being caught in Millington Brook,- near the 
Glen, a stream never used for planting salmon. There- 
after from time to time I heard of other salmon trout 
being taken from the stream, which was always a fam- 
ous trout brook, but which had never been planted with 
any kind of fish. Little heed was paid to the reports 
for the reason that people are given in some regions to 

- applying wrong names to the fishes, although I was 
told that in this instance they were fish I had planted. 
A‘s'I had never planted fish of any kind in the stream, I 
assumed that the “salmon trout” were bright trout which 
had run up from the river after a visit to the white 
sand in the main stream. 

Very lately I met on the train Mr. Albert Thomas, ex- 
county treasurer of Warren county, and a well-informed 
sportsman, who told me that a salmon of 4lbs. had been 
taken in Glen Brook, and that he saw the fish and recog- 
nized it as a sea salmon, beyond question. He then 
added that nearly every season for a number of years 
before the 15in. law was passed he had caught salmon 
up to a nound or so. in weight in both the Glen and Mil- 

. lington brooks. Ten years or more ago sea salmon fry © 
were planted in the Glen Brook, which flows into the 
Hudson from the right bank, while the Millington flows 

_ from the left, but their mouths are not far apart. . The 
only explanation that I can give of this condition of 

. affairs is that the salmon have bred in the Glen Brook 
without going to sea, for had they gone to sea they 
could not have to the stream mentioned, and 

from the Glen Brook they have wandered to the 

Millington Brook. There is in fact no other explanation 
_ to be.given, for I am sure that it is more than ten years 
. since, any n fry were planted in the upper Hud- 
son céntiguous to the streams I have named, and there 

» isno for them to get back from the sea onee they 
have the river, and as fish of a pound weight, 
and now four .pounds, are annually taken in the 

. brooks, they must have bred in the streams and become 


or better than the muscallunge. They think a 6lb. Great 
Northern pike will outfight a lunge of the same weight. 

. Mr. McCartney says he has read a lot about hearing the 
“line cutting through the water,” but that never in his 
life before did he actually hear a line cut or hiss in the 
water until he got.to playing these pike, whose swift 
runs were a revelation. e says there is no. mistaking 
these fish for the pickerel which make such a nuisance 
in those waters, for a pickerel will not fight at all, 
whereas a pike is never doing anything else after being 
hooked. 

As to the supply of muscallunge in Minnesota, the 
records of the Woman Lake chain show that 225 muscal- 
lunge were taken by the 125 Kabekona guests last year. 
Not a very big per capita showing, yet the fish ran 
very heavy in average. This year there were 175 to 200 
anglers in there at last accounts, but the total number of 
muscallunge did not run so large. In late fishing reports 
from there, there were-only fifteen muscallunge taken 
in fiftéen. days, but they were big fellows, nearly all over 
2olbs., some of 28, 29 and 3olbs. It seems a peculiarity 
of those waters that one catches!:very few small mus- 
callunge. Sometimes a day would pass and io one 
would bring in a ‘lunge, but when one did come it was 
very apt to be a big one. : 


__ what is- ly. called landlocked. a ; Senter {1 «~ Dages 

. Last June, while salmon fishing on the Ristigouche, I have often mentioned the good fly dope whose 
_ Mr... Archibald Mitchell gave.me a clipping from a discovery is to be attributed to Col, Fox, of Grand 
Scotch newspaper, confaining a summary of a report by . Rapids, Mich. Another gentleman, who writes: from 
; aycotamission of experts and scientists -that had been - amazoo, the same State, sends me the formula for a 


= investigating the life. hi of the sea salmon. Among 


fly dove which he says he finds very good to keep 
‘other things the report ‘the ground that the 


sea sal 


_ the hottest sort of fighters, and run and jump as well ° 


off 
‘ mosquitoes and deer flies, though he has not tried it on 
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midges. The formula of tar, penny royal and vaseline 
isa very old one, but my informant says the proportions 
in his formula are somewhat different from those com- 
monly used. He states these as follows: 

“Vaseline, 20z.; pure pine tar, Ioz.; oil penny royal, 
1oz. Have druggist mix cold in a mortar. First add 
tar to vaseline, mix thoroughly and then add oil penny 
royal. Apply freely to all exposed parts. Use as often - 
as may be necessary. This mixture does not evaporate 
from face and hands as soon as most of the preparations 
I have 'tried.” 







































































































’ ; E. Hove. 
1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Codfish and Chowder. 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Oct. 1 opens the Maine season on 
deer, and greater preparations are being made by hunt- 
ers than ever before. Now that the deer shooting sea- 
son is about to open again, if a thrill of caution could 
be sent through the nerves of every man or boy who 
proposes to use a gun! Never shoot till you are dead 
sure as to what you are shooting at. There is almost 
always time for a safe and sure shot. Nothing is 
gained by shooting nervously, and at every moving ob- 
ject, while the chances are many that you will either 
wound or kill your brother hunters. 

Boston merchants are sportsmen; some of them dyed 
in the wool. Mr. Samuel Johnson, a man of successful 
business years, is a lover of yachting and fishing. He 
makes many trips off shore in his own craft, and with 
his ‘own men, for codfish, etc. Last week he invited 
Mr. Alfred B. Hall, another well-known State street 
merchant, to be with him on a codfishing trip off Na- 
hant to a celebrated fishing ground, well-known to 
some of the merchant fishermen. Mr. Hall caught a 
15lb. pollock, and Mr. Johnson followed thhim with a 
codfish of 15lbs. They fished earnestly till lunch, tak- 
ing a barrel full of cod and a tub full beside. A skate 
of about 6olbs. was also landed by Mr. Johnson.. The 
chowder, such as Mr. Johnson’s cook knows how to 
make, was the delight of the trip. Mr. Johnson remarks 
that taking many trips a year for several years, he has 
never yet made a trip to the point they fished when, by 
persistent fishing, fish enough for a good chowder could 

not be obtained. This, with the possibility of some of 
the good hauls frequently made, made a sport that “is 
good enough for anybody.” On this trip a curious 
little episode was experienced. When more than a 
dozen miles from land a bird lighted in the deck of the 
yacht, apparently the female of the thistlebird or yellow- 
bird. It was evidently a good deal exhausted. At 
first no one disturbed it, but soon it seemed quite tame. 
It would run between the legs of the men, and soon 
flew up on to Mr. Hall’s knee, as he sat fishing; then 
mounted up to his shoulders and head. It did not seem 
afraid of anybody. It remained with them for some time, 
then quietly flew away. It did not eat crumbs of bread 
thrown to it, but would dart like the fly-catchers, evi- 
dently in pursuit of insects. 
A large delegation of the Appalachian Club is off for 

a fortnight in the vicinity of Dixville Notch and the 
Rangeley Lakes. Mr. J. Ritchie, Jr., guides the party. 

Boston marketmen say that a good many partridges 
are coming in from game hunters near home, but none 
yet from Maine. A Lewiston, Me., letter says that the 
proprietor of Hotel Atwood got a good bag of par- 
tridges in the woods in the near vicinity of Lisbon. He 
is about the only successful partridge hunter mentioned 
thus far. SPECIAL. 


Castalia and Toledo. 


To.epo, O., Sept. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Upper Castalia Club closed its season for 1898 on the 
15th inst., and the record shows it to have been the 
most successful in the history of the organization. The 
register indicates that from the opening day, on March 
15, to the close, on the date above given, the total catch 
of trout was 5,632, with an aggregate weight of 
1,911%lbs., a little short of a ton. Itis probable that the 
actual catch would run up to the latter figure, as in many 
instances fishermen hurrying to make their trains would 
leave the grounds without stopping to have their fish 
weighed and registered. Under the rules of the club, no 
fish may be taken from the water which is less than 
8in. in length, and the wonderful capacity of the stream 
as a trout producer is evidenced by the fact that the 
number of fish taken the present season is 1,303 greater 
than the total catch of last year, while the excess over 
last year’s weight is 575lbs. 

Toledo, whose fishermen invade all the waters of the 
country wherever a game fish swims, has recently sent 
a number of her most skilled “rodsters” into the Triton 
tract, and they returned home a few days. ago much 
ar oe with their new experiences. Three different 

oledo parties were on the waters of this preserve at 
the same time, but so widely were they separated that 
only once.did any two of them meet. The list included 
Will B. Geroe, Clarence Brown and Chas. B. Reynolds, 
one party; John Berdan, James Secor and Fred B. Shoe- 
maker, in another, and Noah H. Swayne, T. W. Childs, 
W. J. Walding, Rev. Emory W. Hunt and Frank W. 
Annin, in the third. Mr. Shoemaker was fortunate 
enough to shoot a fine caribou shortly after the opening 
of the season. Jay BEEBE. 

{What an abominable word is rodster.] 


Mullet in Northern Waters. 


THE striped mullet and the silver mullet migrate as 
_ far north as Cape Cod in summer, and sharks prey upon 
the large fish, while flukes capture many of the young. 
It is an interesting sight the jumping .of. the mullet 
when chased by an enemy, and sometimes apparently for 
the fun of it. 
.. When I recover. from the stiffness-and fatigue :follow- 
_ ing my rough work I, will send you something for pub- 
lication on spearing sharks, skates, flukes, ett., and 
“fire-lighting’”’ strange fish at night. I have never be- 
fore been so stnick ick by the scarcity of snipe of all 
kinds in this. region. In only one place have I: learned 
, of a flight of yellow-legs worthy of the name, and that 
was at Oak Island last Thursday, where about 100 were 
seen in a day. + AEA eS 
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In the Louisiana Lowlands.—Il. 
BY FRED MATHER. : 
(Continued from last week | 

Sam did not accord with my views of killing only for 
our needs; there was a market for food of all kinds in 
Alexandria, and now that we were capturing fish and 
turtles in greater number than we could use, he natural- 
ly desired to utilize them for that market. From his 
point of view it was the height of idiocy to turn loose 
catfish and turtles which had a marketable value; he 
could not understand it. As for me, I had not journeyed 
to the lake on a commercial venture; Prof. Baird wanted 
an “alligator snapper,” a species of turtle, and wanted 


- one that would weigh at least 6olbs., hence I had engaged 


Sam to care for me on Catahoula Lake, and had put out 
the lines for turtles, as has been detailed. 

Af-er Sam had insisted that the ferocious soft-shelled 
turtle was a “snapper,” because it “smapped,” there was 
little confidence in his knowledge, or classification, of 
turtles. It was like the old story of the sportsman who 
was looking for woodeock, and was taken into tall tim- 
ber where woodpeckers were numerous. _ Sam knew 
turtles in his way, but his way was not mine. There- 
fore. after removing the catch and rebaiting the hooks, 
Sam asked: “Has yo’ eber had a snappah roasted in de 
shell?” ot . 

“No, I have never eaten turtle except in soup, steak 
and stew. If you have a new way to cook one, go ahead 
and do it.” reo 
oe Den I takes dis little one, he’s big nuff fo us, an’ I'll 
kill him to-night an’ roas’ him to-morry, caues it takes 
long time fo’ him to die w’en he’s haid is cut off, an’ I 
do’ wan’ fim a-kickin’ in de fiah. So he cut off the 
“haid” ard hung the turtle up by the tail to be at- 
tended to on the morrow. We fished for bait for the 
turtle lines, and from what little I had seen of turtle 
fishing on this trip I got the idea that suckers were the 
best turtle bait, because they caught the most turtles. 


More Turtle Talk. 


On the third evening we caught several soft-shelled 
turtles, one snapping turtle such as is common from 
Canada to Mexico weighing about 2olbs., and an alliga- 
tor snapper of nearly the same weight. This latter 
animal has the same general outlines as the other, ranges 
from the Gulf States up the Mississippi as far as Wiscon- 
sin, but prefers the warmer waters of the South, where 
it “grows to a length of 40in., or more, says Jordan. It 
has been known to weigh r5olbs., and is “perhaps the 
most ferocious, and for its size the strongest of reptiles. 
In the old Aquarium at Broadway and Thirty-fifth 
street, New York, in 1877, we had one that weighed 
about Solbs. This beast would eat the little painted 
turtles from the ponds, 4 to 6in. long, shells and all, 
biting through them at one grip of its powerful jaws. 
I believe that the one we had could bite a man’s leg 
off, bone and all, at. one bite. 

‘Dah.” said Sam, “is two ’gatah snappahs, but I 
"spec's dey ain’ as big as yo’ wants. But we bettah keep 
’em ‘cause we may get no mo’.” é 

I had a shoe box in which we brought some of our 
canned goods and other things, and in this I intended 
to put a big turtle on its side, so that the carapace and 
plastron would be against the sides of the narrow box 
and it could not get right side up. I gave the snapper 
to Sam and put “de gato’” in the box, for, as he said, we 
might not get another. It was small for the box, and I 
wedged it in with a piece of board and some sticks. 
Somehow a tap on the head and an admonition not to 
let its angry passions rise did not quiet it at all, for it 
struck out and snapped at everything in reach. There 
was more of viciousness and bad temper in that boat 
than one often sees. 

“Sam, you call these turtles all one kind, but they are 
different, the one in the box is an alligator snapper, while 
the other is the common snapping turtle; don’t you see 
the difference?” 

“No, sah, I don’ see no ’stinction; we calls ’em all 
"gato’ srappahs, an’ dem sof’ shells is jes’ common 
snappahs.” 

“Now, Sam,” said I, in an educational effort to make 
this man ard brother more observant of things, “look 
at the one I gave you: its eyes are close together and 
near the top of its head, its head has a soft skin, Look 
at mine; its eyes are on the side of the head and wide 
apart, while its head is covered with something like 
large scales, The snapper has only a trace of a ridge in 
the center of its back, while the 'gator has three ridges.” 

did not try the names of science upon Sam, and I 
spare the reader, I have given the main points of dif- 
ference between these two very distinct, yet nearly re- 
lated species. 

Sam thought a moment and then remarked: “TI ‘spect 
yo’ is right; I ain’ nebbe’ notice’ all dat befo’.” What 
he thought was probably on this line: “Dey’s w'ite men 
has eyes close togedde’ and some wide apart, an’ some’s 
got red haids, some’s got black haids an’ sothes got bald 
haids, but dey’s de same kin’ o’ man, an’ heah is yo’ 
young man fum de Nawth come a-tell me dat dese 
tu’ttles is differ'n’, an’.’cause dey's got differen’ eyes an’ 
haids he’s a differen’ tu’ttle; I’se fished heah in Catahou- 
la Lake since. I was a pickanny an’ I knows dese tu’ttles 
‘ca’se I was brung up wid ’em.” 


Baking a Turtle. 


Our fishing for bait and for camp occupied most of 
the day, as we had 300 hooks to bait, and I was pre- 
ferring suckers. The fish bit very fast, and in eight 
hours we could get enough for bait: and a few catties 
for Sam and some perch and crappies for me would be 
selected. Then getting wood, cooking and overhauling 
lines, eating and sleeping consumed the day and night. 

I watched Sam prepare his new dish; bent on learning 
a new form of camp cookery. and: knowing that all such 
knowledge is prized by readers of Forest AND STREAM 
in their desire to vary the necessarily restricted menu 
of camp fare, I giwe the details of roasting a soft-shelled 
turtie in camp, first stating that none of the four species 
are found if eastern New York or New and 
that they rival green turtle for table. 

Sam took the turtle which fiiq been killed the day 


« beehoré,: cat cthatingle One side. ol:the:iplekroa:sndiee 
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them with balls made of flour, canned corn, condensed 
milk and the turtle’s liver, with salt and pepper. Then 
he closed the plastron,; encased the turtle in some 3in. 
of a sandy clay, which he found somewhere, and put it 
in a pit where he had been burning wood for hours, and 
covered it up with coals. If Sam had been wheré he 
could have reached olives, curry, tobasco sauce, rice or 
Philadelphia “scrapple,” no doubt all of these things 
would have gone into that turtle. He simply played the 
limit; and therefore, if I ever am guilty. of publishing 
acook-book,I will say: “Toroastaturtleintheashes, first 
draw your turtle, not for the sake of getting rid of any 
portion of its economy, but ‘in order to make a place 
for whatever you may have in camp.” I am sure that 
this was the rule that Sam had in roasting a turtle, for 
he used up a portion of all the things we had except the 
canned tomatoes, at which I drew.the line. I can eat 
them, cooked, as a side dish, but to spoil the flavor of 
a chop with them or in any other way is not agreeable, 
and old Sam was surprised when I would not allow him 
to put tomatoes into his turtle: “Here, Sam,” I called, 
“put in these onions, you've overlooked them”; and then 
I wished for one little clove of garlic instead of the 
onions. 

A dream which, as Byron says, was not all a dream 
came as I lay on the cot, and the odors of baked turtle 
suggested a feast. I am a firm. believer in dreams. I 
believe that we have dreams; what more? Why then I 
believe in them, at least as in Longfellow’s Christus: 

“Do you believe in dreams?” ‘Why, yes and no. 
When they come true, then I believe in them; 
When they come false, I don’t believe in them.” 


My dream was of some epicurean delicacy, bred, no 
doubt, from hunger and a savory whiff from Sam’s turtle. 
It was that sort of disturbing dream that awakens a 
man -instead of sending him into deeper sleep. The 
sun was nearly down, and Sam was removing the coals 
and ashes from his turtle, and had begun to dig it out 
from its warm bed. He broke off the clay and the 
skin came with it; then removing the plastron there 
was steaming savory turtle meat literally on the half- 
shell, and it was most excellent. I had eaten birds cooked 
in this way, but roasted turtle was a new dish, and I 
have pleasant recollections of it even now, a quarter of 
a century later. 


Sam’s Turtle Pen, 


These soft-shelled turtles are very flat and have a 
leathery shell, which is soft and flexible at the edges, a 
long neck with a flexible tube-like snout that is like a 
pig’s in having a rooting appendage to it. There are 
four species, but all have these characters. 

I had modified the orders forbidding Sam to reserve 
any game for market, so-far as turtles were concerned, 
for I considered them to be destructive to the fishes and 
they would bear the little thinning which we might do, so 
Sam built a log pen to confine them in; it was 8 by roft. 
and 4ft. high, with a log flooring to prevent their digging 
out, and it was evident that he knew their habits, if not 
the distinction of species. The camp was now in good 
running order, and we had baitfish enough in the pen 
to. afford a day off, so taking trolling lines, with spoons 
and minnow gangs, and the gun, with Sam at the oars, I 
proposed to see more of the laké. 


Some Frogs and Other Game. 


Among the voices of the night I had noted the chest 
tones of many a frog whose lower register proclaimed 
him to be classed as “an old funker,” and I coveted their 
legs. Keeping along shore I.saw one, rigged a fly hook 
on a short line tied to the rod, and told Sam to back 
“the boat near the musician. The hook passed close to 
his nose, he snapped at it and was my frog. Killing 
it by a rap on the head, I skinned the saddle and put it in 
the tin pail. Sam’s eyes were wide open. “What yo’ 
gwine do'wid de frawg?” 

* “Going to eat it for breakfast, but I want about two 
dozen more, I reckon you can eat a dozen.” 

“No, sah, I do’ wan’ no frawgs fo’ my b’e’kfas’. I 
heah people say dat Yankees eats frawgs, but I don’ 
b'l’eve it; en du’in’ de wah dey said Yankees had hawns 
awn dey haids, but I nebbe’ b’l’eve dat. Yo’ said yo'’s a 
Yankee, so yo’ mus’ know if dey eats frawgs: does dey?” 

“Some of them do’ and some don’t, but I’ve seen 
frogs for sale in the markets of St. Louis and New 
Orleans, so other people must eat them. Do you know 
of any animal that is cleaner than a frog?” 

And so the talk went on. I picked up the two dozen 
and could have got several hundred, killed four blue- 
winged teal out of two small bunches, caught two cat- 
fish of about rolbs. each, several. gars and a “bowfin” 
(Amia). That night I got the big turtle I was after, an 
alligator snapper that looked to weigh at least 6olbs., and 
I gave all others to Sam, taking the precaution to put 
the big one in the box, leave the hook in its jaw, nail 
the snood to the box and put the box in Sam’s pen. 

In the morning I rolled the frogs in cracker dust and 
fried them, while Sam made the tea and set the table. 
He watched the frying with great interest, merely re- 
marking: “Dey does look nice, fo’ a fac’.” 

He had fried some bacon for his breakfast, and as 
all was ready I put a frog on a piece of toast and set it 
before him, when he remarked: “I do’ wan’ no frawg, 
nebba eat dat kin’; smells. good tho’; how does it tas’e?” 

I was polishing the bones of frog No. 4 by this time, 
but stopped to say: “You know how much better soft- 
shell turtle is than the hard sheJls?” 

“Yas, sah, fo’ a fac’.” 

“And you-know. how good chicken is?” 

“Yah, hah! "Deed I does.” 

“Well, Sam, these frogs are. as much better than 
chickens as a soft-shell is better ‘than other turtles. If 
you don’t believe it, try one, it won't kill you. Some 
people call ’em swamp squirrels; you can think they are 
squirrels if you wish.” - - ’ 

Sam was beginning to weaken. He was longing to try 
them, but his life-long prejudice was in the «way, I 
Ae more, but kept piling up the frog bones, Sam 
dallying with. his n, while ing from me to 
the frog before him. Finally he said: “I'll jes’ tas’e 
dis yah to see how it goes.” From a corner of one eye 


. his opinion as: 


I could see‘him ‘nibble at it, but I would not embarrass 
him by a direct look. He paused, considered, and gave 
“Dey ain’ bad.” 

“What ain’t bad?” enna 

“Dese yah frawgs,” taking a good bite this time; 
“golly, dey’s mighty fine.” 

I had nearly reached the end of my dozen, and also 
of my appetite, but,I said: “Sorry you like ’em, Sam, 
but take another,” and I left him to finish the lot, after 
which he said: “I dunno w’at my ole woman an’ de 
chill’en "Il say ef dey knowed I’d eat a frawg, I ’spect I 
hab some fo’ b’e’kfas’ ebby mawnin’ w’ile we’s heah, but 
I do’ know ‘bout tellin’ de ole woman. I ’spects I 
get some fo* her an’ cut off de feet an’ tell her dey’s 
swamp squ’ls; den I'll hab to get out w’en she finds dey’s 
frawgs. But it'll be fun, an’ she'll get obah it, fo’ a 


fac’.’ 
Last Night at the Lake. 


The week had passed quickly, and as I had my big 
turtle for Prof. Baird, my mission was ended, but there 
was my promise to Col. B. to spend some days with 
him after his family returned; and the camp on the 
lake was preferable to a stuffy room in Alexandria, 
which was then a small village on Red River, and its 
“best house” mainly a bar room frequented by a low 
class of river men, whose manners, conversation and. 
morals were several degrees tougher than the carapace 
of any leather turtle it had been my lot to meet. There- 
fore we stayed on the lake, believing that one night in 
Alexandria would be enough, and more. 

Sam had taken up the set lines, and as I had given 
him the large 10-0 hooks with wire and snood, he had 
them carefully inserted in some soft bark, cottonwood I 
think, and counted out about 250 of the original 300. 
He had killed all his turtles, some twenty or more, and 
weighing from 5 to 2o0lbs. each, perhaps in all some 
200lbs., so that we brought out more weight than we 
took in. We had roasted our teal in the same way 
that the turtle was roasted; had eaten two and had two 
cold for luncheon on the way, and with frogs, potatoes 
and tea for breakfast we started. 

Trolling along the lake to the inlet, which we came 
down, I caught my biggest catfish on a spoon hook. 
Sam reckoned that it weighed 2olbs., while I put it at 
15. Sam looked at me pleadingly and asked: ‘“Yo’ 
ain’ gwine let him go, is yo’?” 

“No, Sam, you may have it, but if we had killed and 
kept all the things we’ve caught you would have needed 
another ark like the Lazy Lou to carry them in. A 
man has no right to kill things that he does not need, and 
as I pay you for your work, I had.no right to take from 
Catahoula Lake one bird, fish or turtle more than we 
needed for our food. But, believing that the lake 
will furnish more food by letting you take these des- 
tructive turtles from it, I have allowed you to take them 
to sell, as a perquisite, a tip or reward, if you under- 
stand me, but where nature provides so bountifully no 
man has a right to waste her gifts.” 

This was a case where I was conscious that I was 
“talking over the heads of the audience,” but no other 
words were handy, and I: watched my missionary effort 
of planting seed in virgin soil. The old man’s face showed 
how he struggled with this, to him, new and abstract 
problem. He tugged at the oars and was silent for 
some minutes, then he said: 

“Yas, sah, yo’ ‘flosofy am correc’; no man has a right 
to was’e the gdod t’ings w'ich de Great Creator puts 
befo’ him; dat’s a sin, as yo’ say, an’ I nebba was guilty 
of it. De good Lawd He sen’ de tu’ttle an’ de catfish 
fo’ de.feedin’ ob us po’ mo’tals down heah below, an’ ou’ 
preachah say ‘all tings is made fo’ man,’ an’ as yo’ say, 
a man has no right to was’e de gifs o’ nature, I don’ 
quite on’stan’ how yo’ let all de fish go.” 


Anent Game Hogs, 


Here was my precept, and example turned against me, 
From Sam’s point of view I had wasted many “gifts of 
nature” in releasing fish which might have been mar- 
keted, to our profit. He interpreted the law of the 
dominion of man over “the beasts of the field” in a 
different manner from my interpretation. His applica- 
tion of the law was purely personal, like that of the 
game hog and the fish hog, who, although they may 
not kill for market, as my old colored guide did in 
his honest way, kill for brag. They think that a day 
which sends them an extra lot of birds or fish is to be 
credited to them as great sportsmen, and don’t know 
that they are men of that abominable class called hogs; 
I have a whole vocabulary of words to describe them, 
but the editor would blue-pencil them all, They believe 
they ate great sportsmen,. they “have the record for 
numbers.” The fact is that, chance, luck, fortune or 
whatever you may term it, threw an-extra amount of 
game in their way at that particular time, and they 
killed all they could. We have all known extra good 
days and extra bad ones, caused by infiuences beyond 
our control, chance, if you will; the fish were there, but 
were not feeding, the ducks were flying wild or not at all, 


and so it goes. 
For my Sunday Dinner, 

Sam accepted the catfish if he did not accept my philo- 
sophy, and he rowed away pondering on it. We entered 
the stream in silence, and the Lazy Lou was going 
along well against the feeble current, and no word had 
been spoken, each being in a meditative mood, when I 
saw a mallard coming down the creek, and as it sheered 
off to the left [ raised the gun from its rest on my 
knees and fired. The report startled Sam from his 
reverie, but he saw nothing to cause the shot, for the 
bird had dropped on land. We had quite a hunt for it 
before it was found at some distance from where I had 
marked it down as well as I could from the boat, and 
it was a drake.mallard, young, handsome and fat. Sam 
stroked its breast and asked in a tone which I under- 
stood: “What is yo’ gwine to do wid de duck?” - He 
was too polite to ask if it was to be wasted. 

“The duck is for me, Sam. You have enough to feed 
your family for a month, and the bird will be cooked for 
my dinner to-morrow. It will be Sunday, and 1 will 
clean up and rest before I present myself to Col, B. on 
Monday. You know the Colonel, I suppose; -as”you’ve 
always lived here.” é Te 


The Colonel. 
“T knows him since he was a baby. His fader 
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owned my mammy an’ me, an’ de Cunnel he’s so neah _ 
my age I can’ tell who is de oldes’, but we boys went a-. 
fishin’ an’ coon huntin’ togedde’, an’ w’en Ise old nuff 
to wuk in de fiel’s young Massa George, we called him, 
got me off fo’ a hunt many a day, an’ wen. I got a 
wife in de nex’ parish he jess bought her so she lib awn 
de plantation.” 

“As I had only formed the Colonel’s acquaintance by 
accident on the steamer, I am glad to know something 
of him before I meet him. Tell me all about him.” 

“De ole Cunnel died w’en de wah come on fust, an’ 
den Mas. George was de Cunnel, an’ he—” 

“Did he go to the war and become a colonel?” 

“No, hees wife die, an’ he ain’ got no time to go to 
wah, wid his trubbles, but hees two boys, young Mas. 
George an” Mas. Tearl,* dey went. Young Mas. George - 
was a ¢ap’n and got killed at some place in de State ob 
Atlanta, an’ Mas. Tearl he come up fum Po’t Hudson 
wid a shot in de lungs, an’ he pine away an’ die. Dé ole 
Cunnel he los’ hees boys an’ he los’ hees plan- 
tation fo’ a time, an’ we black boys, who was 
*mancipated by Linkum, went back to wuk fo’ de Cun- 
nel, who had been good to us, an’ raised him craps dat 
put him awn his feet ag’in: an’ one day, w’en I fotched 
in a whole deer, he said to me: ‘Sam, yo’ is free, go 
wuk fo’ yo’se’f an’ don’ min’ me’; I cried. 

“T took my wife an’ chillun away an’ felt as if de whole 
worl’ had dropped out undah me; somehow it seem 
wrong to see de Cunnel look so an’ wuk so, an’ one day I 
went up an’ said dat I was comin’ back, an’ he said: 
‘No, Sam, fo’ two yahs deys been good crops an’ [I lif’ 
de mawgage in two more, yo’ is makin’ a good libin’ fo’ 

yo’ fambly, an’ I’se jess as much obleege’, an’ I'll 
’membe’ it.’ I do’ zackly know w’at he meant by liffin 
a mawgage, but took it dat he.was gettin’ along. dat’s 
how it was; he’s up awn hees feet ag’in, an’ stid ob 
sendin’ him deer, tu’keys an’ bear fo’ Chris’mas, -he dun 
sen’s ’em to us.” 


Over the Log Again. 


The same old log was met and passed in the same way 
as before, only the freight had to be piled on it more 
carefully. The turtles had to be evenly balanced as they 
were piled up on it, and we required more room. At the 
landing we found the same boy and mule. As the old 
man piled the turtles into the wagon young Sam said 
“golly” several times, and seemed to anticipate a feast. 

A shave, a general cleaning up, a stroll by the river 
and Sunday was passed; I was ready for a few days’ 
shooting with the elderly planter, Col. B. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





* That’s the way the name looks on my note book, taken 
phonetically from the old darky; possibly the name was Terrill. 


Surf Fishing at Harvey Cedars. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘The following is the result of eight days’ fishing at 
Harvey Cedars and Barnegat City, N. Y., by C. A. 
Atkins, A. C. Atkins, Peter Both, and Victor de Wy- 
socki, of Asbury Park; H. K. Boyer, of Philadelphia, 
and L. P. Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. The fish were 
all caught in the surf with rod and reel: 

Chas. Atkins—Sept. 20, a channel bass of Iglbs.; 21st, 
one of 2ilbs.; 22d, two of 22%4 and tolbs. 

V. de Wysocki—Sept. 14, one striped bass of tolbs.; 
16th, a channel bass of 24lbs.; 18th, one of 3olbs.; 2oth, 
one of 24lbs.; 22d, one of iglbs. 

H. K. Boyer—Sept. 18th, a channel bass of 20%lbs. 

Peter Both—Sept. 21, a channel bass of rglbs.; Sept. 
22, three of 28, 19 and 17]bs. 

L. P. Streeter—Sept. 17, a channel bass of 2olbs.; 
19th, one of 3olbs.; 20th, one of 21'4lbs.; 2ist, three of 


19, 19 and 16lbs.; 22d, one of rglbs. 


Mr. A. C. Atkins also took a 12lb, sheepshead and a ° 


i2alb, black drum. There were in all 426%lbs. of chan- 
nel bass; and the total catch was 24 fish, weighing 
460¥%|bs. L, P. StREETER. 


Another Veteran Fisherman, 


ConGRATULATIONS to Mr, Eastman, of Rutland, Vt. 
Please tell him that Mr. R. C. Allen, of Jersey City 
(also a Vermonter by birth and sixty years’ residence), 
now in his eighty-second year, on the last Saturday in 
August rode five miles in an Adirondack guide boat 
and then tramped a mile and a half of rough trail 
to fish an accustomed: trout stream, Result; Twenty- 
five beauties, mostly 7 to gin, in length (a dozen were 
taken from one place), and a day of pleasure akin to 
that enjoyed in old Vermont by Eastman and Allen 
and Rowland E, Robinson in the long ago of their 
boyhood days. The woods help one to keep young as 
well As strong. JUVENAL, 


Snapper Fishing on Long Island. 


Sayvitte, Long Island, Sept. 24.—Good catches of 
large snappers (young bluefish) are now the rule. The 
dock is full of fishermen, who, as one enthusiast puts it, 
have “more fun than a barrel of monkeys,” for the fish 
are fast biters, lively fighters and beauties when brought 
to hand. Many are taken too at the mouth of the Gnat 
River. Tue Deacon. 











The National Beagle Club. 


New-York, Sept. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
field trial meeting of the National Beagle Club was held 
Monday, Sept. 19, at 15 Broad street. Members -pres- 
ent included Messrs. Kernochan,) Bateman, Purinton, 
Appleton, Schelihass, Wright, Post and Wharton. - 

he committee on grounds made a most>favorable 
report in regard to holding the trials beginning Mon- 
day, Oct: 24, at Hillsdale, N. J., on the New York & 
New Jersey Railroad, about one hour from: Jersey City. 
They said that they had been over the grounds and- had 
found them full of rabbits and in every way suitable, the 
.. Country being hilly, but open, with large weed,.patches. 
‘Permission to hunt over. ote farm of 300 acres was 
promised, and the best of sport can be looked for. — 


After an informal discussion of the matter the meeting 
was 


G. Mirrim Waaraen, Set’y. 
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VERONA KENNELS’ 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Oct. 14-15.—Braintree, Mass.—N. E. K. C. open air show. Ad- 
dress Secretary Open Air Show, Braintree, Mass. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. f 
ov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. 
Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 3 . 
_ Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 
Sec’y. 
ee. 22.—_Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa, A. 
C, Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. ; 
Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club's trials. C. H. 
Werner, Sec’y. : ; : ; 
ec, 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 





The New Era of Field Trials. 


In a Very pleasant letter of recent date, the well-known 
sportsman, Mr. Thomas Johnson, writes concerning 
field trials as follows: , 

“As you know, we have tried to raise their prestige 
by using every legitimate, honorable means we know. 
Our first work was to eliminate the kickers and those 
who thought only of the dollars and cents. I give 
most credit to our amateur organization, the Western 
Canada Kennel Club. They first held strictly amateur 
trials. The sweets of victory encourage them to bigger 
efforts, and in consequence the winners usually go to 
the open trials. The result is that Manitoba can hold 
successful trials without outside entries, but with these 
coming in also it is doubly interesting. 

“This year wé held our championship stake near the 
city, and I can safely say that we had the best attendance 
ever known. Of course, our flat, open. prairies, where 

rou can drive everywhere, give us ynusual ‘advantages, 

hese were recogniged by q concourse of visitors in eyery 
kind of vehigle, from the family brougham to ladies on 
bicycles, A congeption previously held by lots of people 
of a field trial was that a race opened the proceedings, 
the dogs chasing after birds, and when one of the dogs 
caught the bird it wound up with a dog fight for its pos 
session, This fallacy has now been removed in Mani- 
toba, anid next year our best people will encourage their 
sons to interest themselves in field trials as one of 
the cleanest and healthiest sports we have. We always 
lacked in Manitoba the interest of the press. Now, how- 
ever, as you will note from the editorial clipping I en- 
close from our leading paper, the Manitoba Free Press, 
we are getting every encouragement in that direction. 
Manitoba, as you know, is 100 per cent. in every kind of 
legitimate sport, and it is very pleasing to me to note 
that one in which I have been identified through all kinds 
of weather is tow recognized as equal to any, and as I 
have always contended superior to most. The clipping 
mentioned is as follows: 

“*The field trials of ’98 have been run, and brought 
to a satisfactory termination, and the sportsmen of 


Manitoba extend a hearty invitation to their visiting - 


brothers from less favored regions to come another 
year and bring the best their kennels hold. For nothing 
tends more to the advancement of true sport with the 
gun than the co-operation of man’s best friend, the dog. 
Wildfowl! shooting ‘tis true is most glorious sport, and 
the man who.can drop unerringly his couple of mallard 
by a neat right and left, or pull down a full-grown honker 
by a well-directed shot, is no mean disciple of the trig- 
ger, but take it all in all the acme of sport is reached 
when a clean kill results from a staunch point, 

““*He who has a well-broken pointer or. setter is hard- 
ly likely to sink to the level of a mere pot-hunter, He 
knows there is -a, deeper, truer joy in following the 
almost human indications of his humble companion, and 
the weight of the bag then becomes but a poor index of 

pleasures of a day in the field. The more broken 
Ogs we have, and the more the you eneration see 
of their marvelous intelligence, the b Si lor tho utere 
of the feathered game of the, prairie.’ ”” 
Taos, Jonnson, 


CHAMPION COUNT GLADSTONE IV. 


A. K. C. Meeting. 


A MEETING of the American Kennel Club was held 
on Sept. 22, at the club rooms, 55 Liberty street. Mr. 
H. H. Hunnewell presided. The treasurer reported that 
the receipts since Jan. 1 were $5,773.21, .and the expenses 
$5,681.08, with a total balance on hand of $4,368.62, as 
aon with a balance of $3,729.75 in September, 
1897. 
The principal business before the meeting was amend- 
ments to the rules for the benefit of Pacific Coast shows. 
Apparently the members on the coast had agreed upon 
certain requests submitted a month ago. The main 
one was indorsed by the Kennel Club rules committee, 
but owing to the receipt of a telegram from the San 
Francisco Kennel Club secretary, as to the meaning of 
which there was some doubt, the subject was laid over 
until the December meeting. The only adopted amend 
ments of importance were regarding the winners’ 


- classes, which must now be specified in the premium 


list, and from that there can be no subsequent deviation. 
It is optional with the club to announce such winners’ 
classes as they see fit, and three wins therein entitle 
a dog to the title of champion and an American Kennel 
Club medal. 

The resignation of James Watson as secretary of the 
Stud Book committee, a position he had held for many 
years, was accepted, and Marcel A. Viti, of Philadelphia, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 


Champion Count Gladstone IV. 


WE publish this week a portrait of champion Count 
Gladstone IV., fathous as a competitor in many field 
trial contests. He is now owned by the Verona Ken- 
nels, of San Francisco, Cal. 








PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue Forest AnD Stream offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are af: 
= the first of $50, the second of $a, and the third of 

10, 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forest AnD 
Strgam’s field shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers aud camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. , 

There is no restriction as tc the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received un to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published, : 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 


A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will: be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical meiits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities,-and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for idéntifieation with 
‘initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the inifials, the name of 


sender, title of view, localitf, dete and namo! camera, 
and plate or film. 
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Hachting. 
ne 
As the yachting journal of America, the Forzst awp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 


THE most important question to be considered at the 
coming meeting of the Yacht Racing Union is that of 
the measurement rule. There has been for over’a year 
a general expectation that some final action in the adop- 
tion of an improved rule would be taken at this meeting. 
The indications now are that this expectation will not 
be realized, as nothing has been done during the past 
summer in the way of deliberation and discussion. It 
is impossible for the members or the council to frame a 
new rule in the very short time available for such work 
at the coming annual meeting, and the probabilities 
are that the new building season will begin with the 
_ Measurement question in the same confused state as in 
former years. 





Tue formal challenge of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., 
practically the same in wording as the telegram al- 
ready published, was received in Montreal on Sept. 22, 
and will be accepted by the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
Nothing has yet been proposed in the way of amending 
the conditions. 


One of the best known of the old-time yachts, the 
schooner Rebecca, modeled by George Steers in 1855, 
and since in regular service, came to her end on Sept. 
21, being wrecked on the new works of the Delaware 
breakwater at 4 A. M., while trying to find shelter un- 
der the lee of the breakwater. She was returning to her 
home port, Philadelphia, from Bar Harbor, with her 
owner, Robert H. C. Brock, and friends on board. All 
hands were rescued by tugs after taking refuge on the 
rocks of the new work. 


Dominion. 


Tue Canadian 20-footer Dominion, the defender of the 
Seawanhaka international challenge cup, is remarkable 
as the most extreme and at the same time the most 
successful of the fin-de-siecle type of racing machine. 
She has already aroused a lively discussion that is likely 
to result sooner or later in a radical revision of the 
rules governing the class, and possibly of the general 
rule governing all the smaller classes. The situation at 
the present time seems to be that either this new type 
must be recognized as legitimate in all classes, or some 
material change of the rules must be made to bar the en- 
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DOMINION. 
Sections showing construction. 


tire scow type to which she belongs. We are indebted 
to her designer, Mr. G. Herrick Duggan, of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C., for the design and various sketches 
illustrating the details of construction and other im- 
portant points. The original design was contracted, the 
longitudinal scale being tin. and the transverse scale 
1%in., but it has been redrawn in its true ptfoportions. 
The dimensions of Dominion are: 


Length over all .s.2..-.0.7.... epee 35ft. 10 in, 
SAMs. othe o obh hing sn o¥ 0a See - I7it. 6 in: 

SOM, WENOONNE Ss innate sc hong 5 cx cases 7it. 7Y%in. 
ae over ilee ‘een bon x cua wee 7fit. 1%4in. 
.w.L, one Sepa ee Us bo kitvas 2ft. in. 

SO EE 65S acne he 6% pane bibsaco a 
with board ........... Seus$ Seas 

Freeboard-.. =>... pFS RK: Sater rft. 

Siler, bow ........... NeSSi Sa seweweee ‘yet in 
RR sa Rice SsR Seo eae ak ees none. 

IE ion ks ienGings cid beeen at 1,750lbs. 


Area midship section, total ..........., 
BS RRR TE SRE Seapets Re eases 500 sq.ft. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE CUP. 


DOMINION——HOLDER OF SEAWANHAKA 
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In many details Dominion is no mote remarkable than 
others of the 2oft. class produced within the past two 
years. The “barn door” deck plan has been seen on 


Akabo and, Vagary, and in a modified form in Skate ~ 


and Question. The notable departure that has aroused 
so much hostile criticism is the hollowing of the floor, so 
plainly shown in the body plan. The object of this, as 
explained in previous articles, is to perfect the form 
of ‘the bilge when sailing (as all the boats of the class 
are sailed) at an extreme angle of.heel, and with the 
entire weather side of the boat clear of the water. The 
rig and general fittings are much the same as in other of 
Mr. Duggan’s boats, Speculator and Strathcona of this 
ear, sal Glencairn, Avoca, Glenowen and others of 
ast year. The centerboard is built up, of wood and 
sheet steel, weighing about 25olbs., or about 15o0lbs. less 
than in last year’s boats; it is situated amidships, in the 
‘center of the hull, as in the other boats. The rudder 
is of a different form from last year, very wide below, but 
is of the same construction, a light iron tube for stock, 
two sheet steel sides, and wood filling, making a stron 
and light piece of work. The rig is of the same lenath 
on the foot, and the center of effort is at the same height 
pee ee — the gaff is ~ Box 
a higher rig. r. Dug gan’s plans 
show these same proportions, looking li 
year. , ; 
2 Que of the iar features of Dominion is the shapée 
3 deck. 
e distinguished by a great crown and a peculiar curve 
in Doe: thi oar Dai, the carve haben 
ning uw ight t 
i oot of a Louse. This 
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peaked up, making ;; 
ke Momo of last’ 


boats of last year, Avoca in particular, 
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DOMINION——SAIL PLAN. 


‘weather deck that in sailing is flat and almost level. So 
far as the deck work and the handling of the light sails 
ate concerned, Dominion is far ahead of anything yet 
produced. Her ctew is able to walk about from end to 
end, reaching the end of the boom easily, while in jib- 
ing over the spinaker it is only necessary to walk around 
forward of the forestay with it. 

The cockpit is comparatively small, but it is carried 
down to the bottom, its floor’ being merely light strips 
laid on the floors. There are no bulkheads, the boat 
being open from end to end. 

The great length of the yacht, the large area of deck, 
the limited depth, due to the hollow under the floor, and 
the fact that only one side of the hull is water-borne at 
a time, with the absolute necessity for a light hull, made 
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the problem of construction a difficult one; but it was 
successfully solved by Mr. Duggan, who planned the 
entite construction and followed it closely during the 
building; the yacht being built at the shop of the Yacht 
Company of Canada, on the yacht club grounds at 
Dorval. So far as tested by the trial trips, practice sails, 
trial and cup races, covering the six weeks following 
July 9, the construction is a success in the important 
detail of strength. After the third cup race, the most 
severe trial of the season, she showed when hauled out 
no signs of straining, except some checks in the white 
enamel-on some of the seams amidships; the planking 
was intact, the form unaltered, and apparently the boat 
was good for several: seasons at leust of sailing and 
racing. One special point in favor of the construction 
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DOMINION. 


is that only the cheapest and simplest materials were 
used, such as are found in any boat shop, and there was 
no call for special skill on the part of the workmen; as 
we have stated before, all of the Duggan boats for the 
past two years have been built by a pattern maker who 
has turned boat builder for the occasion. 

The first point in the construction was to secure a 
sufficient depth of hull amidships, by means of the central 
ridge, giving depth for a fore and aft girder, and also 
stiffening the transverse trusses. The hull as a whole 
is made up of three- fore and aft trusses, and sixteen 
transverse trusses. The fore and aft trusses are 
located one in the center of each bilge, and the 
third exactly between these two in the _ center 
of the hull. The lower member of each side 
truss is a vertical keelson of Sin. white pine, 8in. 
wide amidships; the posts are of white pine, 1 by lin, and 
the diagonals of the same wood, 3 by “in. The details 
are similar to those of the central truss, as shown in the 
sail and sheer plan. 

At each of the stations shown on the design, spaced 
2ft. 2in., is a transverse truss, forming the main and 
deck frame, also of “in. pine from 14in. to 3in. wide, 
the curved members being merely sawn from straight 
stuff without regard to the grain. The two sketches show 
the details very plainly. The members are carefully dis- 
posed and well fastened by numerous boat rivets. At 
the two after stations under the travelers solid frames 
are used, and at the partners solid planks are used above 
the level of the middle floor. The skin is laid shiplap, of 
about in. thickness, with three light bent frames be- 
tween each of the trusses. The deck is also shiplap, just 
under in. 

The weakest point in all the boats of the class has been 
about the mast, there being usually no keel or keelson 
to carry the weight. In Dominion the mast step is sus- 
pended by four in. steel bolts from two fore and aft 
pieces of oak, about 2 by 2in., running over the tops of 
the transverse trusses and transmitting the strain to 
several of them. In this way there was no direct strain 
on one point of the bottom. 

The construction as a whole is simple, cheap, homo- 
geneous and apparently amply strong and durable. In 
these respects it compares favorably with that of the 
Crane boats, which was ingenious and carefully worked 
out, but at the same time called for materials unknown 
in boat shops and unfamiliar to the average boat builder, 
and depending for success on the use of metal in com- 
bination with wood, instead of one material alone. 

From the above description it will be seen what 
Dominion actually is; we hope next week to go into the 
question of her relation to other modern racing ma- 
chines. W.. P. S. 





North American Yacht Racing Union. 
Tue following was sent out last week by Secretary 


Jones, of the N. A. U., to members of the 
Council. 





In accordance with article 8 of the articles of asso- 
ciation of the North American Yacht Racing Union, the 
annual meeting of the Union shall be held on the first 
Saturday in October in each year, which this year falls 
upon the first day of the month. : 


The place of the meeting is to be determined by the 
Council. No action having been taken at the last meet- 
ing of the Council regarding the place of meeting, a 
mail vote will be required to determine where the meet- 
ing shall be held. It is suggested that the meeting be 
held in either New York or Boston. Kindly inform me 
by return mail, if possible, of your choice as to a place 
of meeting, so that notices can be sent to representa- 
tives as early as possible. I also desire to know whether 
it will be convenient for you fo attend a meeting of the 
Council on the day previous to the annual meeting of 
the Union. 

The Riverton Yacht Club, of Riverton, N. J., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Union. A mail vote upon 


the application of this club for membership is also re- 
quested. , 


The majority of the votes favored New York, and 
the meeting will be held at the Windsor Hotel, Fifth 


avenue. On Friday evening a meeting of the Council 
will be held. 


Motors for Small Sailing Craft. 


THE great improvement of late years in the small 
motors using gasoline; naphtha, kerosene and other 
liquid fuels has already resulted in the production of a 
new type of yacht, the small auxiliary, a sailing yacht 
with such auxiliary power as will at the least bring her‘ 
home in a calm against the tide. While the best of the 
engines now in the market are far from perfection, some 
very useful and serviceable yachts have already been 
turned out, and with the improvements still being made 
in the directions of lighter weight and more efficient 
performance still better results are to be looked for 
in the future. We have lately had two inquiries for 
information in regard to this class of vessel, one from a 
correspondent interested in a motor suitable for a canoe 
and who is looking for descriptions of such craft of very 
small size as have been thus far built. The other is from 
a correspondent in the tropics, where the intense heat 
makes it undesirable to use naphtha. He is looking 
for a motor using kerosene of a similar fuel, suitable for 
a sailing yacht of 2sft. l.w.l., 8ft. beam and 2ft. 6in. draft. 
We shall be glad to hear from any of our readers who 
have had experience with either size of yacht. 
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_ The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editers invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages ase devoted. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in’ discussion 
of current topics, the editors. are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents, 

»Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For-club rates and full 
particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 
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_ Yray- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s ‘supplies have advertised in our 
eclumns continuously for almost a quarter-century. 








Hf you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


i Fixtures. 


Sept. 28-29.—Bloomfield, Ind.—Bloomfield Gun Club’s target 
tournament, 


Sept. 28-29.—Harrisburg, Pa.—Annual fall tournament of the 
Harrisburg Neg Association. 
e 


Sept. 29.—West ster, Pa.—All-day shoot of the West Chester 
Gun Club. 


Oct. 1—Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia.—Live-bird opening 
and ———— “~ shoot of the Keystone Shooting League. 
Re 1—New Brunswick, N. J.—Central New Jersey League 
shoot. 

Oct. 4-6.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association; 
open to all. 


Uct. 4v.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Ri 
Association’s: tournament, open to all; one day live birds. W. 


Kidd, Sec’y. 
Oct. 6-7.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Tournament under the management 


| 
fle 
A. 


. of C. H. Miller and Lewis Melsheimer. 


, Oct. 7-8.—Altoona, Pa.—Tournament by members of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. U. S. Houck, 
W. S. Bookwalter, G. G. Zeth, Committee 

Oct. 8.—Woodlawn, L. I.—Team contest between Endeavor Gun 
Club and New Utrecht Gun Club, on grounds of the latter. 

Oct. 11-12.—Mt. Sterling, I1l1—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s two days’ 
tournament. J. Breldenbend, Sec’y. : 

Oct. 11-14.—Baltimore, Md.—Fourth annual fall tournement of 
the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two at 
live birds, $100 added each day. Geo. S. Harrison, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Reading, Pa.—South End Gun Club’s all-day target 
tournament.-" Peter Texter, “ey 

Oct. 12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, Sec’y. 

ct. 12-14.—Dayton, O.—Rolla Heikes’ tournament; one day 
live birds; $200 added to target events. 

Oct. 18-21—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at target; two days at live birds; $500 added. W. R. 
Elliston. Manager. _ 

Oct. 25-27.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament at Dupont Park. 

Nov. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Dan R. Scammon’s tournament; 
tm days at targets: one at live birds. 

ec. 


. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 


1899. 


April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

May 22-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices_of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in. 


these columns, also any news notes they mry care to hav? printed. Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The Greenfield Gun Club, .Pittsburg, Pa., will hold its sixth 
monthly shoot on Oct. 5, commencing at 1 o’clock. There are ten 
events, 15 targets, $1 entrance. It is a handicap shoot. Shooters 
known to average 85 per cent. or better will shoot at 15 blue- 
rocks; those averaging from 75 to 85 per cent. will shoot at 16; 
those averaging less than 75 per cent. will shoot at 17. This is 
arranged with a view to an equitable competition, and is deserving 
of the stanchest support. Moneys divided by: the Rose system. 
Targets 1% cents. ‘ihe targets will be thrown by a magautrap. 
The Greenfield Gun Club’s grounds are open for practice shooting 
every Tuesday and Wednesday. Practice targets 1% cents. Take 
Second avenue electric cars, transferring at Greenfield avenue direct 


to shooting grounds. Mr. John C. Knode, secretary, Greenfield 
avenue, Pittsburg. 


Mr. C. C. Beveridge, better known to his friends as the 
Dominie; is smashing targets in a way that denotes he is in 
his usual good form. At the Red Cross shoot he scored 100 
out of 107, and Sept. 20 ‘he scored 123 out of 130. The 
Dominie is‘at present in Pittsburg, but he goes to Philadelphia 
soon. In a letter to a friend he writes: “The smoke around 
here makes just the right kind of a light for targets. I suppose 
that I--will have to. get- smoked glasses when I leave here. 
You may not believe it, but you can’t wear a white shirt more 
than a week in this town before it needs washing.” How dif- 
ferent _— New York, where a shooter can wear the same shirt 
a month. 


The Clearfield Gun Club, Riverside Park, Clearfield, Pa., will 
hold a live-bird, target and rifle tournament Oct. 4-6. Shooting be- 
ins at 8 o’clock each day. There are seven events on the first 
ay, three of which are at live birds. Total entrance for the day, 
$15. There are seven events on the second day, of which two are 
at live birds. Total entrance, $19. Money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. There are five rifle events on the third day. Address 
all communications to Mr. Charles T. Noll, the secretary. 

Mr. Dan R. Scammon, Eau Claire, Wis., writes us that he will 
hold his first annual tournament on the Eau Claire Gun Club 
grounds, Nov. 15 to 17. Two days will be devoted to targets, 
one at live birds. . 

The race between Gilbert and Elliott for the Du Pont trophy 
last Saturday at Watson's Park, Chicago, was a great race, Gilbert 
winning by a score of 97 to 94 . : 


Mr. R. G. McCants, secretary of the Greenwood Gun Club, 
Greenwood, S. C., informs us that his club has claimed the dates 
May 24 and 25 for its annual live-bird tournament. 


The dates of the tournament to ‘be held at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
have been changed from Oct. 5 and 6 to Oct. 6 and 7, as they con- 
flict with the Greensburg, Ind., shoot. 

On Oct. 8 there will be a friendly match between teams of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club and the Endeavor Gun Club, on the 
grounds of the former, at Woodlawn. 


The regular monthly shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club, 
Rutherford, N. J., will be held on Saturday of this week. 

The South Side Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., has claimed Oct. 
12 for its annual all-day tournament. Peter Texter, Secretary. 

On Saturday of this week the New Utrecht Gun Club holds a shoot 
on live birds, at Woodlawn. ’ 


Bernarp WarTeERs. 


Trap around Reading. 


' Reapinc, Pa., Sept. 24—At the last meeting of the South En 
Gun Club, of this city, it was decided. to hold an all-day 
shoot at targets Oct: 12, to commence at 9 A. M., at i 
shooting’ grounds, in_ Boyer’s Meadow, which can easily be 
reached by three trolley roads, being only five minutes’ ri 
from Penn street. The club has a fine shooting park, , 
d for either target or live-bird shooting. It 
ie tht’ cape of Footing es olde tik te be 
, in the si a er cup, i i 
at by a : Chas. = 


who have seen pe soties say, it is 
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will be at the next meeting of the committee. Invitations will 
be sent to all gun clubs in Pennsylvania, and it is hoped that 
all who can will be present at this shoot, especially teams for 
the trophy shoot, as the team winning the cup will not be gettin, 

a common “tin cup,” but a sterling silver loving cup, which wil 
sg eemnad with fine silver trimmings, and valued at about 


Stonetown, Berks County, Sept. 21.—A live-bird shooting match 
was held at the Red Lion Hotel, this village, to-day, in which about 
100 live birds were used. The majority of the events were matches 
between shooters to settle long-existing rivalry as to the merits 
of the shooters. The first event was a match between John Slipp, 
of Birdsboro, and Theodore Lacy, of Stonetown, each man _ shoot- 
ing at 10 birds, 28yds. rise, for $10 a side, loser also to pay for the 
birds. The score: 


are eget eos 2°11201212— 9 Lacy .........seee0s 2211221112—10 
Second event, miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 

SMG ese ctdascdvestecesecut BER WPT SS Soo. ota sc edhscsee *-—0 

ESOP © cvnsivsatht eieyi see BON: UE cobs oid bach w teva tes Saas *-—0) 


Third event, match between Miller, of Stonetown, and Harner, 
of Baumstown, at 5 live bor 28yds., $5 a side, resulted as follows: 


WEUMEE, cebidovacyaxsvsncrad Ree. ROMERO 3. ci cictccxescer ss 1221%*—4 
Shoot-off tie at 3 birds. Score: 
Miller ....... Uuncadode'edabe 2012. Harmer’: ...... sci. e cece eee *22—2 


Fourth event, match between Samuel Quinter, of Stonetown, 
and J. S. Wanner, of Monocacy, at 10 birds, $7.50 a side. Score: 
QERMCEE occ ccacace 1121112221—10 

Shoot-off tie at 10 birds. Score: 
Quinter 2.5. ...000% 2°2**20w —3 Wanner ........... 02212*2120— 7 

a event, match between Nat. Quinter and H. Wanner re- 
sulted: 

Quinter ....... Sveega 222**00%0*— 3 Wanner ............ 022122012*— 7 

Reading, Pa., Sept. 22.—The Highland Gun Club championship 
at targets was detended by John A. Merkel against challenger 
R. L. Lawrence in wens shoot, on Neversink Flats, Lawrence 
won, hitting 23 to Merkel’s 20 targets. Bluerock targets were used, 
thrown from three traps. 

Another match has been arranged between these two shooters, 
Mr. Merkel having’ challenged Mr. Lawrence immediately after 
the above match was finished. 

Sept. 24——A_ shooting match took place at the Kurtz House, 
near here, to-day between Chas. Hoffert, of that place, and Geo. 
Haas, of Reading, at 15 live birds each, for $10 a side, each man 
paying for his own birds. The boundary was 50yds., 28yds. 
rise. James Walters,- of Shillington, Pa., refereed. The score 
was: 

Hoffert ....... 121211212101222—14 Haas .......... 12*0112201122*2—11 

Sweeps at targets followed. 


Duster. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
BERGEN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 


Hackensack, N. J., Sept. 24.—The weather was unfavorable for 
good scores: 





WR, OB aa bic acts pesdcaexpsivees 1111101101011110011101111—19—-6—25 
MS ID 5 hao 44 ko 0.5 Kas Gies Ac ns 1111111111111101111001111—22—3—25 
WPM 50 32 os bu scene sada haben 0100010101101000011111001—12 w 
Banta, MONG ve Serve Suasvedetcvsteces 1111111110,11011111011011—20—4—- 24 
MDD -GAnKA cof aude edhencecaneon 0111011111101101010000111—16 w 
RMN WE 50 do ana roe sche bs ck ache 01010100101.0001110101010—11 w 
Handicaps. Tie. 

Wea Ba dont acpcesnsces Miocper tine season 11111—6 ——-1111110100—7 
Kitching, 6 0101011110—6 
it. Wi seith nat dae cs d0.chdnpwesd 5s h6¥ecten IOS” o.uexe dees 
Sweepstakes: 

Events: i Tle Si a ae Sa ee 
Targets: 15 15 10 10 10 10 10 15 
PE ee 8i eons oeeitacs oes sche Ades sees m2 TF 3 4 SB - 
SEE. Wabichilvedockpaseasicvewsiuctss. oe 8 Tc Se PO 
Warner oe Mas a4] > ong ae 
Banta ......000¢ a 7.9. § 3-8-3 
Griffith nS To eR D.. 
Gardner ... : ee eae so 
Cooper . i ete 7 





BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 


Rutherford, N. J., Sept. 24.—Fifteen shooters entered in the 100- 
target handicap of the Boiling Springs-Gun Ciub to-day. The 
weather was unfavorable for good scores, the light being leaden 
from a heavily overcast sky, and there was sufficient wind to 
make the flights very erratic. 

The feature of the shoot was the quickness and accuracy of 
Mr. Edward Banks. He shot in excellent time. He got 25 
straight in his first 25, missed only 3 out of his next 50, but lost 
5 in his last 25, making a score of 92, which, with his handicap, 
made him an even 100. Mr. F. G. Wheeler, of the Rough Riders, 
refereed the race, and afterward tried his hand and eye at target 
smashing, a pleasure which was denied him for many weeks, while 
he was in Cuba doing some shooting about Santiago. He broke 
10 straight in two ev-nts, then shot at 5 more, making 25 straight, 
so that there is no doubt but what he will readily get back to his 
old form with the shotgun. Messrs. Pentz, Wise, Hobart and 
Waters did the handicapping. 

The conditions were 100 targets, $5 entrance, Rose system, 5, 
3, 2 and 1, with a handicap allowance of misses as breaks. Banks 
was alone in first; Huck was alone in second; Dudley and Nelson 
divided third, and Money and Van Dyne divided fourth. 


The score: 

DE one asin th 6 dn aden ts akekase 1091011111111111111111111—25, 
1111111.111101111110111111—23 
1111111111111111111101111—24 
1111101101101011111101111—20—92—100 

Moma TD is. tecsepdedssnesiens 1111111101111111111101111—23 
1110000111011111111111111—20 
1110011110011101011101001—16 
0011011110111111111100111—19—78— 88 

Daas OD venccd cesscectoviveccecep 111111111101111111001111—21 
1111110111101111011010111—20 
11011.10111111111111011111—22 
1011011100111110011101111—18—81— 90 

Chee WB sien reac dns e cca tcideesad 0111011110001101111111000—16 
1111111001011110101111101—19 
1101101110111111100110000—16 
1111111111111101000101011—19—70— 83 

Gada sD oibvccds wesicovecssess 1111110010111011111101111—20 
0111111110111111001110001—18 
1111100110111001011011000—15 
0111001111010110111011111—18—71— 80 

Nelson, 16 ......... e4eUonintad shea 1110111110111011111110111—21 
101100111111110110011111—19 
1111101110111011111011111—21 
00110)1000110.01110101111—13—74— 90 


Banta, 16 ......-sscecsseccceevses 1101110101111111101111001—19 
1111001111000100111110111—17 
0110101111111111001000110—16 
1110110000101110010011111—15—67— 83 
Van Dyne, 16 ......-.00-eeeeeees 1011111110101111111010011—19 


1110110110110111101011101—18 

1101011100111010111111111—19 
° ” : 1000010110110011110111111—16—72— 88 

Waters, 13 .....ccceecccevecees . -1101101111111111101011101—20 

1100111111101001111111111—20 

0111100011011100111011111—17 
1011111011101011001100111—17—74— 87 

Huck, 12 ......evecessevess « » »-1101011111011110110011111—19 

1011111110111111011101111—21 

1911111111111001111111101—22 
1111110111011111111100111—21—83— 95 

Reid, 14 ........ sesvectsecows «+ + -1919111110101101111011001—18 


lL 
Saunders, 17 .....s0+0+++00++ +++ -0L10000110101110111100100—13 


110110100101111111011101 
Spiegel, 17 %......+ee++ee++++++++4101000001011001001111111—14 
TioroLoD0L000Ls1 101410011 —14 
1101010001000111101110011— 
0100000011111000001010110—10—48—_ 65 


* 11010111110011—14 
111111011—i3 . 


Somaru 


Geoffroy, 10 ...6+...0.cere+++eeDIO1OOWOOLT ONION —18 


eta 
101100103 11111110—17 


1010010111101 LLAILO11—19—73— 83 


. 


Wanner.’...-...:-.- 221221221210 


MIDWAY CLUB SHOOT. 


Matawan, N. J., Sept. 21~Events Nos. 1 and 2 were at 6 birds, 
$3 entrance. The club holds its shoots on the third: Wednesday 
of each month: 

Miss-and-outs. 
No.1. No. 2. No. 3> ¢ No.4 
222211: 







Stoddard ......... eovscecceee's A202 102122 10 

Van Brackle opeMlha:  Scesae sinh dS aaa eae ee ' 
Muirheid ... --221222°«:102001_—Cé 0 01 ’ 
Applegate «112211 111112 11112 21122222211 
Bissett ... . 012221 110010 22221 inidas ghatbae 
Belloff .... 222001 «=6121212-—S «11120 ~=—s- 22112112220 . 


EAST SIDE GUN CLUB. 


Newark, N..J., Sept. 22.—The weather. was cloudy, with a stiff 
cross wind. ‘The birds were good, with a mixed lot of flights. 
This was the club’s first shoot of the season, which begins in 
September and ends in June, 1899. It took place on Smith 
Brothers’ grounds. All stood at 28yds. The first event was the 
club match, point handicap, sweep optional. 


Class A, 7 points: 

















Schortemeier ..-2212121122—10 Fairmont .... 
Geoffroy .. .1121211222—10 Dr Hudson 
ROE Sve o ov csevee 21122*1121— 9 Hassinger 
Class B, 6 points: 
Reiboldt ........... 1 Richards... ....0<5-0s0 1202211 
Perment ........... 0122122012— 8 Fischer ..........+. 
BENE, cccdaccovses 0112011210— 7 
Class C, 5. points: 
Winters ........005 21*1120022— 7 Seitz ...........60-- 1*01101111— 7 
Waldman .......... 22002*1221— 7 Clinchard .......... 1111000202— 6 
No. 2, 7 birds, two moneys: 
ME nines cccsceraee 22212227 Hilfers .......... .. .011*1*2—4 
Larkey ---1112011—6 Waldman . .0000220—2 
Hudson .. . » -222*001—4 
No. 3, same: 
SOMME. ccvaniexcsccaes BRAIN —-F SOUS vos c cncisdpecgt anne 2021021—5. 
REE See e dash ss Kaos 122122*—6 ' Waldman ............. 1200010—3 
WUE se cicee vesaces 2220222—6 Hassinger ............- 0002220—3 
SS et Bain et 121*112—-6 
No. 4, miss-and-out: 
Ns she ntase'n vbde ase semen RP re oy ee 11 


Be Be eer Bir EE hc ackann sos ov ernachoscege 20 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


Woodlawn, L. I., Sept. 24.—A fairly good attendance, interestin 
events, and poor weather characterized the semi-monthly shoot o 
the New Utrecht Gun Club at Woodlawn to-day. The scores made 
do not do the shooters justice, they certainly having nothing in 
their favor. There was no particular feature in the insane with 
the possible exception of De Wolfe, who shot in very good shape. 

In the cup shoot Hegeman was the only man who could tie 
Van Brunt, with his allowance, so Van Brunt shot up his of 1 
bird, thus winning the cup. 

In the gun event, No. 4, it was the same, Thompson having 
to break only 1 of his allowance to win out. In the event for 
500 shells George and F. A. Thompson tied’ at'20 each. They shoot 
off this tie at the next shoot. Live birds, Saturday, Oct. 1: 


ge eee 01111011017 _D Deacon ......... 1010110001—5 
W H Thompson...0111101110—7 P E George ........ 0071L00111—4 
A A Hegeman..... 11101011017 _W_H_ Shepard......1101100000—4 
{ TOME: wt gracestveti 11011000116 T B Rider .......... 0010001. 0—2 

A Thompson....1001111100—6 *Dr De Wolfe...... 0010091001—3 


* Guest. 


Second event, club shoot: = 
Pepe, MED C's 935 ban KooSocedsvectin ta’ 0101111011110111111110101—19 
W H Thompson ........... 1111001011111101010011101—17 
PE NE aos acaccccrect 1000111100101111011100101—15 





SP MEER: WeVrecerecerouses 1111111011101011000100001—15 
TENE sees oe baeecdeee obsacee . -.1011001010100101110110011—14 
N= TE SOROS | icc cincseesvescis . - -0001010011100101001110100—11 
SS ak eee - » -1000111010000010000100000— 7 
Riding and Driving ..............+. . - -0000001000100100000000110— 5 
OI BE NOE cis cuscsccuvdcsesives «+» -1101100111111101101110111—19 
FP Pe  resticdacecisccesnesecvencasad 000000110001101 w —5 
* Guest. 


No. 3, Troisdorf cup: 
M Van Brunt .... 
A A Hegeman 
D Deacon .... 
P E George . 
Platt Adams 
T B Rider .. 
W H Thompson 


Kavcoseoonecaeste 10101111111101111111111111—23 
-1111111011101111111100100. —19 
0111110011110111010011111 —18 
-0100011.101111111011111101 —18 
-1010001011101111010110011 —15 
-011111010100101011111000 —14 
Secassrccscvecccceces 0110,00110001101110000010 —10 

















De SEE <cndvedevsddpeneregoctnneves 0000000011100000111010000 — 7 
Ee Bd PEE ne cvesapececenccscceneesced 0001011001011110000000000 — 8 
GP Te WOES cccccessdiocdocodcccesedes 1111010011111101111111110 —20 
* Guest. ° 
Events: 14 Events: 14 
Targets: 10 25 Targets: 10 25 
Be Ey Or cactidvonsacesss ae SE Ses eves ccweess 416 
W H Thompson, 2....... 722 W H Shepard, 4. so: + 
A A Hegeman, 3.... vs T B Rider, 4. 2 16 
} NE acts di cenesie ‘i -- *Dr De Wolf ... 3 23 
A Thompson ..... -- 6.. M Van Brunt, -. 17 
EPRP © Siccccovcicsdes As PF Tomeaaa | os ccc fe cese! 0s 12 





* Guest. E. G. Frost, Sec’y, 


Cleveland Gun Club’s Tournament. 


Tue eighteenth annual tournament of the Cleveland Gun Club 
Co. was held on the 2ist and 22d inst. at the club’s shooting park, 
at the foot of Kershaw street, in this city. Among the gentlemen 
in attendance from out of the city were Dr. D. A. Allen, George A. 
omuese and H. H. Hess, Toledo, 0.; James Eadie and R. C. 

opkins, Glenville, O.; E. W. Hull, Akron, O.; E. J. McMahon, 
Elyria, O.; Thomas Cathan and Oliver Burton, Chagrin Falls, O.; 
William Spangler and J. L. Ward, Columbus, O.; F. H. Andrews, 
Youngstown, O.; W. G. Lyman, C, A. Smyth and Mart. George, 
Kent, O.; L. B. Douds and P. W. Schwartz, Canton, O.; and J. 
P. Lochary, Hartford City, Ind. : 2 

The weather conditions the first day were perfect, and while 
the largest entry in any one event was thirty, all the gentlemen 
present seemed to enjoy the sport. .1t, was expected that there 
would be at least forty entries the first day, but the tournaments 
at Detroit, Mich., and Sistersville, W. Va., attracted a number of 
gentlemen who would otherwise have come to Cleveland. The 
programme each day consisted of ten events, 150 targets, for cash 

rizes, $10 added to each event, and one event of 15 targets, for 

ve merchandise prizes. The club also gave prizes for the four 

highest averages in the two days, and on the second day a new 
feature in the way of a special handicap event was introduced. 
By agreement of the gentlemen present, the scores made in the 
two merchandise events were not considered in the average. 

On the first day two of the local men—Snow and Grant—finished 
in first place with a score of 139 out of a possible 150. The weather 
man the second day demanded pay in full with interest for the 
fine weather furnished the first day, and before noon the boys 
thought they were on a duck marsh, as the rain fell in torrents and 
the wind blew a gale directly into the faces of the gentlemen at the 
score. Although there was a roof over their heads it did not 
shelter them much, and the targets would seemingly climb into 
the air like mallard ducks over decoys. None but the. faithful 
appeared, and they stayed until the progromene was completed. 

ie was thought on the evening of ‘the first day that Snow or 
Grant would win high average, as they had a lead of 4 birds, but 
on the second day Upson had on his shooting clothes, ant 
dropped out of the race at the end of the fourth event by missing 
12 out of 50 targets. Snow shot a good race, and did not drop 
out until the last event. Upson re ne what he has 
shown to be true in the past, that he is one of the most skill- 
ful target shots’ in the country. His record the second day of 1 
out of 150, .9533 per cent., is simply phenomenal, when the weather 
conditions are considered. . 


The special handicap event proved to be a big success. The 


handicap was fixed on the actual record made by each Pantlemen 
during the two days’ shooting, and the handicap aJlowed was sim- 
ply added to the score made, hence the allowance’ was. re- 
duced to-fractions. The general ee prizes were given as a 
reward for shooting done by the best shots present, but the 
most valuable prizes were reserved for the handicap event, so that 
ore who shot oe = : nes s| ow have an 

ual chance to win the most desirable prizes. The experiment 
wes a success, and it will probably be used by this club again at 


» ETT Tentlai: the inventor of the wahgeutripy wae grovent 


and took part in elght events the first day, Mr. Jenkins is @ quiet, 
reserved gentleman, but any qne, in the words of the Western 
editor, who can create a trap that costs 1 per to: borrow is 
not very slow and will bear watching. The writer has been cbin- 
pelled for years to wear glasses with which to shoot, and te- 
cently he met brother Jenkins at a tournament, and he notiéed 
that he had on a-pair of glasses, each lens being at least 2%in. 
in diameter. One of the gentlemen present suggested that Mr. 
enkins ‘intended. to use his plate glass fronts with which to 
reak targets by reflection. othing was thought of this kind 
remark until after a picture was taken of the gentlemen present 
at this tournament. Mr. Jenkins occupies a position in the 
front\ row, and his glasses stand out like locomotive headlights. 
Our friend Kelly, who was kind enough to act as photographer, 
claims positively that Jenkins has ruined his camera. e in 
Cleveland think a man unkind who will create a trap t6 throw a 
bird with English and then take further advantage of us in other 
ways. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 21, FIRST DAY. 








Events: 12346578 9100 
‘Laige.8: lv lo luv 15 2 15 2u 15 10 2 ~Broke. Av. 
May 811 912181381714 818 128  .8533 
14 20 13 20 14 10 11 139 -9266 
1912191117121711 917 126 ~~ .8400 
15 71820131614 918 134 .8933 
8 12 16 14 18 14 10 18 133 28866 
91417111312 916 118 - 7866 
71419131613 916 128 8533 
81217N1M.... 94 =. 7833 
01314141513 816 125 .8333 
RR ee 915181417131018 1389  .9266 
Andrews eS ore. -O me te... .. 82 -6833 
Hopkins 810111119 7 720 110 7333 
ME edba ci dondekohantens 8 12 19 11 18 15 10 18 135 
CEE nvrciiadnnassnedeadoe 81219121715 8 12 25 5333 
Lyman 91114121614.... 97 
Spangler .... 910121315 7.... 80 = . 6666 
WIGS viceces 9141813 1812.... 107 -8917 
911181415 8.... 96 -8000 
ck ka we wae as We ds oe 17 -6800 
911151217 9 717 118 - 7866 
W Gcg tur ek We zae eee 12 -4800 
81013131514 816 113  .7533 
oie ap ap de ed Hece 7  .4857 
DP Pa NS hare od os 35 -7000 
Fee eee 26 -5200 
(eS eee es 35 —-.7000 
2s Fa ss 79 -6869 
7 oe ee oa ee Oe ed oe 74 -7047 
61014111310.... 83 -6916 
COM Sa [whieh ome 43 -7166 
has Wes eet eUsebet ae. we we Oe at Gh pee 7 616 29 6444 
Dand dodnd dada enahien, wetow “oe: ter cacanalh ee 919 28 -9333 
Dd owe Scdnadoowate. wd. lure) ge 98 -9 BB et ne ipsa 11 -7333 
Rotepcelenteendesahckoen tx: Asi-<, 66, ah ah faa caren 16 16 ~—-—«.8000 


Event No. 6, merchandise prizes, 15 bluerocks: May 12, Grant 
14, James 15, Elliott 14, Upson 15, Spross 13, Cathan 9, Alexander 
13, Snow 14, Hopkins 9, Hall 11, Griggs 13, Hess 11, Page ll, 
Schwartz 10, McMahon 11, F. H. 10, Don 10, Alberts 8, Allyn 13, 
Dennis 3, Lampson 9, Rox 14, Jones 11. On shoot off Upson 
won first, Selvers’ shaving cup and brush; Snow, second, brass 
wire set. Those who broke 13 settled. May won fourth, Universal 
powder measure No. 2. Hull won on shoot-off for fifth one Row- 
ley cheek pad. 


THURSDAY, SEPT.» 22, SECOND DAY. 


Events: 1234657 8 91011 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 20 15 2015 10 20 Broke. Av 
M 913 91019131713 8 15 126 

0 917142010 919 127 8466 
91115111511 815 112 7466 
81218131714 918 130 8666 
9 15 20 15 19 15 10 18 143 9533 
91418141912 817 134 8933 
71113111815 518 113 7533 
81319151711 911 122 $132 
51215111714 917 122 -8133 
612 16141915 91 120 -8000 
5 1214131113 914 114 - 7600 
91312121710 614 19 - 1266 
S$Wil6lil4d ll 613 107 -7133 
61215 81511 818 108 -72 





6 OUD cs ve dv issree 47 -6714 


Event No. 6, merchandise prizes, 15 bluerocks: May 13, Grant 12, 
Elliott 13, Upson 12, Snow 15, Allen 13, Alexander 11, Hull 14, 
Griggs 8, Spross 12, J. I. C. 10, Page 10, Hess 9. 

Snow won first, pair fine hunting breeches; Hull second, pair 
military hair brushes; third, a ton of coal, was settled; fourth, 
hunting sweater, was settled; fifth, hat, won by Alexander. 

General averages: First, Upson, diamond watch charm; second, 
Snow, pair fine shoes; third, Grant, box of cigars; fourth, Euliott, 
hat: 


Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 

Mae . dcoocecace 300 =. 254 -8466 Alexander ....300 247 -8233 

GEER > csccscces 300 3=—- 266 ME TAGE ccccécocds 300 257 -8566 

NORTE scanecoees 300 238 -7933 Griggs ........ 300 245 -8166 

MOOR: oc capi 300 =. 264 -8800 Spross .:...... 300 = 242 -8066 

Upeod « ccocvces 300 ©6276 CO eee 300 220 = .7333 

ere 300 «=. 273 ED EEGRS. ce ccc cece 300 = 226 -7533 
PE” ccccncees 300 231 -7700 


Special handicap event, 25 bluerocks: Snow, scratch, 25; Hull, 

25; Upson, scratch, 24; Allen, 3%, 24%4; Elliott, %, 23%; Spross, 

i; May, 1%, 22%; Grant, %, 21%; Page, 4%, 21%; Alex- 
ander, 2, 21; leone, 2%, 19%; Hess, 3%, 17%; Griggs, 2, 17. 

First, Snow and Hull, Standard sewing machine; second, Upson 
and Allen, $10; third, Elliott, carving set; fourth, May, box of 
cigars; fifth, Spross, half-dozen silver forks; sixth, Page and Grant, 
pair suspenders; seventh, Alegander, pair slippers; eighth, James; 
special prize, two low guns, $3.75 each, Hess and Griggs. 

RANT. 


Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wotcott, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The scores below were made to- 
day at the invitation shoot given by the Catchpole Gun Club, on 
their grounds. ‘The attendance was good, considering that this 
is the open season for game shooting. Mr. Beyer, of Rochester, 
Ne X35 ieeeere, C. Wagner and Hunter Bros., of the Hunter Arms 
Co., Fulton, N. Y., and others from adjoining towns were present. 
Uncle Ben Catchpole, probably the oldest trap-shooter in the State 
was on hand, as our club bears his name. e did himself prou 
by making a straight score in one event, and making sport for the 
boys. The programme consisted of twelve events, money divided 
in 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

Following is a list of shooters and scores: 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broké. 
+ 155 44 oaer ee 19 





Beyer ...... 1 Weeks ....... 

Wayte . 55 141 Miller 90 67 
Smith 125 104 Fowler .... 30 16 
L Hunter -145 ~ lil Wadsworth A 36 
Wride .... 125 102 R Hunter 130 113 
Uncle Ben - 30 24 yi. os - 130 103 
Hopkins 155 116 C Hunter .. 85 iy 
Granger - 0 Vagner - 9 91 
BORE: venciscuvese 130 84 Chapman .......... 50 42 


Sidell Gun Club. 


Srpett, Ill., Sept. 17.—Scores made byyW. A. Gray and H. J. 
Sconce in the second match for the Vermilion county champion- 
ship medal, which was. won by Mr. Seonce, Sept. 8, and was 
challenged by Mr. Gray. This medal like the majority, to 
be won five times to become the persona} property of the winner. 
Mr. Seonce has won it twice. Mr. Cadwa}iader, of Danville, is the 
next man that will contest it, but the date is not settled on yet. 
Below are the scores; 3 ; 


1 10011101111011—21—42 


101 11111 —23—45 
hte TAY Sgcegrany. 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—VI. 


THE committee met at the appointed time, as per adjournment, 
to further arrange the details for the tournament of the Egyptian 
Gun Club. In the meantime the members had informally talked 
over debatable matters with each other and with every shooter 
whom they had “met up with,” all with a crafty purpose of learn- 
ing what would be the most popular policy, but ‘with the common 
rebult that each one was then further from an opinion of his 
own than he was in the beginning—a perfectly logical conse- 
quence when men base their opinions on the circumstances and 
policy of the moment, instead of independently and honestly on 
the principles of justice and eternal right. 

The committee convened in the shade of the lodge, each: member 
sitting or reclining in a. picturesque posture of ease rather than 
of grace, and all alike looking greasy and flushed from the ex- 
cessive heat; for it then was still the sweltering summer time. 
The sun shone fiercely hot. Shimmering heat-waves glared on the 
trees; on the fences, the rocks, on everything that its fiery rays 
struck; therefore the shade was uncommonly grateful to the group 
of philosophers who had succeeded in evading the work and 
cares of the day and who had no thought of the morrow. The 
ceremonial of the cider bucket had been observed with due 
solemnity and vigor, so that the committee felt that its little world 
was full of the music of sweet song birds in a rose-colored at- 
mosphere. 

The prattle of excited children could be heard, with now and 
then Hopie Jane’s squeaky voice rising highest in uttering com- 
mands. The barefooted, bareheaded, frowsy group soon came in 
sight, tugging bravely at a tree top, which they were dragging to 
the house for fuel, and chattering with hurried interchanges of 
advice, as if they were so.many magpies. As they drew near, the 
good Cadi pressed his right hand firmly in his right side, rolled his 
eyes in a set look skyward at the same time twisting his face into 
the most agonizing wrinkles and seams; for it was meet that Hopie 
Jane, his beloved wife, should note that he sought the shade be- 
cause he was an invalid, and that the outward signs of comfort 
exhibited by his companions were something apart from him and 
something for which he was in no wise responsible. Moreover, 
without some visible signs of his consuming disease, even Hopie 
jane might forget that he was an invalid, to say nothing of the 
harsher judgments of an unfeeling world. 

When she saw that an agonizing twinge had seized the good 
Cadi, a shadow of pain passed over her own face, and in her simple 
way his sufferings were her sufferings. To her the good Cadi 
was not a mere man. _ He was her idol, and he surpassed all other 
men, as her children, by beauty and brightness, surpassed all 
other children. More still—he was reputed very wise in the neigh- 
borhood, and indeed he had delivered some notable speeches at 
barbecues and at reunions of sons of their fathers, and had ad- 
judicated the differences of neighbors; besides having written some 
very long and very learned papers, which were published in the 
local Bazoo, and to which he had signed his own name, the latter 
being a feat which even much greater men than the Cadi dare not 
perform, if it in the least involves the proclaiming of an indepen- 
dent opinion, or the running counter to public beliefs. With all 
these graces and talents, to Hopie Jane the Cadi was a very dis- 
tinguished man, a prince of the earth, as all husbands are to their 
wives for a while. 

As the group of toilers drew opposite the group of philosophers 
Hopie Jane raised her hand as a signal to the children to cease 
effort and rest a while, for there were moments in which the good 
dame could not utter a word. Moke, who wished to be civil and 
keep the group in countenance, remarked to her that it was an 
awfully hot day.. She attemptéd to reply, but could not articulate; 
bracing her lanky form erect, her tangled Titian red hair stand- 
ing about her head in a halo of glory, she took a half-twist in 
her closely compressed lips, and squirted an amber-colored stream 
of snuff juice with wonderful precision at an old plow about 10ft. 
away, and remarked then: “Yep, it’s dratted hot out here in the 
sun.” Then she patiently resumed her burden and went on her 
drudging way. The momentary alarm of the philosophers, as to 
whether the lovely woman was bent on peace or war, was ground- 
less, for Hopie Jane had merely stopped to expectorate. 


A MODEL SECRETARY. 

“You will please come. to order,’’ at length said the Cadi, in 
due official tones. “‘This is an adjourned meeting of the committee, 
and we have lots of unfinished business to transact in respect to 
our forthcoming tournament. We will begin the order of business 
with the report of the last meeting. Moke—that is, excuse me, I 
should say Mr. Secretary—be so good as to read the minutes of 
the last meeting.” 

The secretary rose in an acute state of stage fright, pulled out 
of his pocket a piece of brown paper, which had done service as 
a wrapper for a plug of tobacco, and hervously smoothing out the 
creases, he read as follows: “The gentleman from Coon Hollow 
has changed his mind, and it is the sense of this meeting that it 
would be his gain and our pleasure if he also would change his 
shirt.” Then he hurriedly sat down. 

“Finish reading the minutes,” commanded the Cadi, impatiently. 

“Those are all the minutes that I have,” retorted Moke, with 
some asperity. “Do you want the earth?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the Cadi, gravely. “Those minutes, 
Mr. Secretary, are all right. They after all are good average offi- 
cial records of a gun club meeting, and you, Moke, are not far 
from being a good average gun club secretary, so far as attending 
to the duties of your office is concerned. This meeting will not 
act on the official report of the secretary, which so painstakingly 
sets forth the doings of the last meeting. What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen?” 

“I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the report be approved and 
adopted,” said Le Loup. 

“I second it,” said the secretary, hastily. 

“Carried,” declared the chairman. 


THE SUBTRACTION OF THE ADDITION. 

“Cadi,” said Le Loup, as he slowly began to cut up some plug 
tobacco with a broken-bladed knife, “I have talked with a number 
of our club members about running this tournament on business 
principles, and most of them say that we should run it to make 
some money. We can run it that way just as well as not, and 
everyone will have his fun just the same. We want some money; 
as to the amount, it should be about all the money the shooters 
have in their pockets. There will be a good many of the shooters 
from a distance who will have plenty of money to spend, and it is 
our duty as hosts and: premoters. of sport to devise ways and. 
means to help them spend it, so as to do them some and us the 
most good. We can make a gréat hurrah about giving them ‘a 
good time and.the keys of the city, and call them ‘brother sports- 
men in our programitne; after which-our-club will skin them in a 
pleasant, genteel. way, as the experts are doing in their more 
thoughtless, noisy way.” 

“Them's ‘my sentiments,” said Moke. ““We should make some 
money in a nice, sportsmanlike way if we can; but anyway—we 
should make some money.” . 


“We'll have lots of sport, sure "~unctiously interposed 
the gentleman from Razor Back Hill. “ can give our visit- 
ors an attractive song and dance, and at the same time make some © 
money, my vote is for that. But how can the trick be done?” 

“I have already told you that the men who do the thinking © 
become very expert in time. Also, I have told you that there is 
as much professionalism in clubs as there is amongst the so-called 
wolves,” said the Cadi, quietly.. “The easiest way to make some 
money is to offer some added money. ‘Added money’ is really - 
subtracted money. Subtracted money is called ‘added money’ . 
because added money is more pleasing to the ear, and more 
equitable in its significance. You add and you subtract at the 
same time, but you chiefly subtract. You thereby make money 
if you are on to your job.” 2 

“The hot sun is addling your brains, good friend,” exclaimed 
Moke, with much concern. “You are talking contradictions.” 

“Not so much as you are, wise Moke, when you are talking 
sport in the abstract and money in the concrete. This tournament 
is simply a sharp business enterprise, if conducted on the lines that 
you contemplate. The paradox of the atidition and subtraction is 
very simple. You subtract the added money from the pockets of 
the shooters by increasing the price of targets from 50 per cent. 
upward. Then you give them a small part of it back under the 
pleasing term ‘added money,’ and the balance you put in your 
pocket. It really is not ‘added money’ at all; it is only guaranteed 
money. We ordinarily charge the stranger 2 cents for targets, and 
make money at that. Make your rate 3 cents at your tournament 
and you will make as much money as the game will stand.” ‘ 

“You must be talking without thinking,” said Coxey. “One 
cent added to the price of each target would not make mucl, dif- 
ference one way or the other.” 

“I agree with Coxey,” said Moke. “I don’t understand how 
money can be made from any little penny game such as that.” 

“Of course you do not,” replied the Cadi. “I never expect you 
to understand any proposition, however simple, on the same day 
that you hear it. I will endeavor to make my meaning clearer 
with a few figures, although I know how easily figures lodge 
crosswise in your head, Moke. At all events, you know that to 
make money the receipts must be greater than the expenses. We 
will suppose by way of example that our club holds a two days’ 


tournament, using 6,000 targets. The expenses would approximate- 
ly be as follows: 


3 trappers, Sergeant system, at $1.25..........++. $8.75 
1 man of all work ....ccccccccccccccccccccsccccecs 1.80 
D  Caeer © .cndccvccccccccpcccécectonsesoccosavsccsoes 5.00 
1 assistant cashier ..........seeccseeeececeees enonse 3.00 
1 QCOTET coccoccccccccccseccvceseccceccoscccoccccceses 1.580 
Incidental extra EXPENSe .....sceescceeceeeseeeeecs 5.00 
6,000 targets, at $6.50.......... seccesceecececeeees 39. 

Total expense for each day........ssscecsesecseeees $58.75 


“The above expense might be cut down materially in one way and 
another, as when a magautrap is used, and the members act as 
cashier, squad hustler, trap-puller, etc. If we charged our usual 
price for targets, that is, 2 cents, the receipts for one day from 
6,000 targets at 2 cents each would be $120, a net gain of $61.25; 
or a gain of $122.50 for the two days. We want more money, how- 
ever. 

“Now, to stimulate shooting through the programme as much 
as possible throughout the two days, we will give $50 in ‘added 
money.’ This we will divide 50, 30 and 20 per cent: amongst the 
three highest shooters who shoot through the entire programme. 
With this generous addition in evidence, we feel justified in adding 
1 cent more to the price of targets, which therefore makes the 
charge 3 cents. In the two days, 12,000 targets are’ thrown, and 
as we gain an additional 1 cent per target, the result of the 
‘added money’ is that we add $50 and take back $120, making 
thereby on that matter a net gain to us of $70. In other words, if 
the programme calls for 150 targets, we assess each shooter $3 
if he shoots through the programme, or each is assessed relatively 
for any less number that he may shoot at. 

“Many of the 80 per cent. men, more or less, as the case may be, 
have not the remotest chance of ever getting a cent of that 
money back again. They therefore will lose in our tournament 
not only according to the chances of the competition, but they 
lose absolutely a fixed additional amount every time they fire a 
shot, since the shooting could be arranged on a scale just as 
much cheaper. The experts are getting most of their money in 
the regular sweeps, and our club is raking off a fixed amount 
constantly from their little winnings, a little of which goes to the 
men who have already won the most money, and the rest of it 
goes into the club’s coffers. In short, in a nice way, under certain 
well established business forms, we will see that the ordinary shot 
suffers from a double skinning—and then we will all sit down and 
wonder why he will not play any more. I know very well, gentle- 
men, that you are actuated by the purest love of sport, and there- 
fore that you feel that if you can make your own tournament a 
success you will generously permit some one else to look after 
the matter of reform. But, good Moke, returning to the subject, 
do you understand now that added money, as we are applying the 
scheme, is really subtracted money, and the addition of 1 cent 
per target means a great addition to the revenue when several 
thousand targets are used?” 

“Yes, I do; and I understand that you are quite off in your 
reasoning, for in horse-racing there are sometimes thousands of 
dollars added to the stakes, and if it is all wrong, how can the 
practice of adding money be in such general use?” queried 
Moke, with a cock-sure air of yictory. 

“Easily explained, good Moke,” said the Cadi. “Horse-racing 
has means of revenue that trap-shooting has not and never will 
possess. It has gate receipts which amount to thousands of 
dollars; it has bar and book-making privileges which are worth 
thousands of dollars more, and from this immense revenue it is 
an easy matter to add large sums of money and still have revenue 
left for profit. Managers do not draw this money from the 
pockets of the competitors, and even if they did so draw the 
money it would have a more equitable division, since horses trot 
or run under a very close handicap, or classification, as the case 

may be. There is no analogy whatever in the matter of the added 
money as it concerns horse-racing and as the same concerns tra 


shooting. But suppose that 3-minute horses trotted with 2-minute 
horses, where would the moneys go?” 

«Well, are the figures you give those of any tournament?” 
queried Moke. : 

“The figures aré only given by way of illustration, wise Moke,” 
repliéd the Cadi.’ “They are not the figures of any tournament, 
but the abused principle of ‘added money’ is all 
times the money is ‘added’ piece by piéce in one event and an- : 
other, instead of going to 


_class shooting. American Association rules to 


- “Well, if-I grant that—which I do not—tell:me why the men who 
rate at 3 less per cent. than your 80 per cent. man should be 
arbitrarily taxed a fixed amount to go to the men who can win 
why nearly all programmes are arranged 
per cent. and less has hardly any show 
event is about his only chance. 
him in for third. In a 15-target 
breaks 12, and if there are only three 
money then entirely. If it is a 20- 
aforesaid gets 16, and he is out of the 
money even if there are four moneys. And you must also keep 
mind that in nearly all tournaments the poor shots are ex- 
pected and required to stand on even terms with the best cracka- 
jacks that the country can produce. We concoct different sys- 
tems to win the admiration of the so-called amateur. The systems 
generally apply to some division of the money, and not to any 
equitable adjustment of the competition. You must give the 
poorer shots a handicap if you expect them to play in your yard, 
for the day when this neck of the woods abounded in what is 
commonly called ‘suckers’ is gone forever. In that day, a learned 
friend once told me that the theory of the crackajack was that 


“*?Tis music to the gambler’s ears 
To hear the sucker moan,’ 


and yet most men are slow to perceive that the ‘sticker’ as an 
economic factor no longer exists. His education has been vigor- 
ous, costly and heroic, and he is wise in his day, as is becoming 
a man who can profit by a few thousand calamities.” 

“Well, now that you have been so good as to give us your opin- 
ion,” said Coxey, “will you be so good as to tell.us the application 
of it?” 

“Certainly, Coxey, I will cheerfully endeavor in assisting you 
to understand it. My opinion is that such clubs as ours, which 
add money merely as a pretext to rake off a percentage so large 
that it is beyond all reasori when compared with the services 
rendered, are a detriment to the sport, and if they held no tourna- 
ments the shooting world would thereby be a gainer. Added 
money which is so placed that it augments the winnings of shoot- 
ers who are already chief winners, makes the competition too ex- 
pensive for the average shooter. The meager winnings of the latter 
have a percentage deducted for the advantage of the best shots, 
and the added money which is subtracted gives a pretext for raising 
prices. Understand distinctly, however, that all clubs which add 
money are not running the tournament with the ulterior purpose 
of getting the shooter’s money into the club coffers. Some clubs 
add $5 or $10 to each event, charging only the ordinary price for 
targets; and in every way but the right way—that is a handicap— 
protecting the rights of all the shooters. What I have said in 
no wise reflects on such clubs.” 

“But all this heap of talk doesn’t settle anything about the tour- 
nament and making some money,” objected Le Loup. 

“A few clubs leave many important matters to be settled after 
the tournament begins, therefore let us put off till to-morrow whai 
we can do to-day,” retorted the Cadi. © ? 

“It’s funny,” said Moke, “what a difference there is in 


_ shoots.” 


“What is the funny difference?’ queried the Cadi. 
“This,” replied Moke. “Patrick de Clam, our old friend, shot 


oft his arm, and ‘it hurt only himself. You shoot off your mouth 
and it hurts only us.” 


““This meeting stands adjourned till next week,” said the Cadi, 
contemptuously. 


Bernarp WATERS. 





Belle Meade Gun Club. 


THE programme of the Belle Meade Gun Club's tournament, 
Oct. 18-21, provides for two ee at targets, two at live birds. The 
target events are alike for each day. ey number eight, each at 
20 targets, $2.50 entrance, $20 added money to each event, with 
$10 to first and $5 to second high guns for the day. There also 
is a gold medal for the contestant making the highest general 
average. 

There are three live-bird events on the programme of the third 
day. No. 1 is at 7 live birds, miss-and-out, entrance; experts 
S0yds., amateurs, 2yds. No. 2 is the William Gerst handicap, 
15 live birds, $15 entrance; $50 added, birds included in entrance; 
handicap from 25 to 3lyds.; three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
Event No. 3 is at 10 live birds, miss-and-out, entrance $7; experts 

ds., amateurs 28yds. 

he programme tor the last day is the First Annual Belle Meade 
Handicap, 25 live birds, $25 entrance, $100 added, birds included, 
handicaps from 25 to 3lyds., four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. he Southern Turf offers a handsome silver loving cup 
to the winner. 

Mr. W. Elliston, Nashville, Tenn., will furnish all desired 
information. The catalogue contains the following for the general 
information of shooters: ““There will a special train on the N. 

St. L. R. R. leave the Union D 8:30 
Grounds will 


epot every morning at 

o’clock, returning after the programme is shot out. 

be open for practice Monday, Oct. 17. Target events will be shot 
over the magautrap and one set of expert traps stt in the Sergeant 
system. Price of targets 2 cents. Live-bird events will be shot 
from two sets of underground traps, and the retrieving will be 
in charge of Fred Irbb, of Lafayette, Ind. All shooting will be 
overn, except in 
targets, where magautrap rules will be used. e referee’s de- 
cision will be final. Ten-gauge guns and: black powder barred. 
This is the only handicap with the exception of the live-bird 
events where a shooting handicap will be used from 25 to 3lyds. 
Shells shipped in care J. Legler & Son will be delivered to 
grounds free of charge. A watchman and three bull dogs will 
be at the club house at night, and guns, etc., can be left there 
with perfect safety. No one is barred, and all arrangements have 
been made to make this the largest tournament ever held in the 
South, and no pains will be spared to make every one have a 
good time. Arrangements are being made to secure one and one- 
third fare over all roads, and shooters will be notited tnrough 
the sporting papers. Lunch and barbecue will be served on the 
grounds every day free of charge. Loaded shells will be for sale 
on the grounds. All money pepontesd by the Belle Meade Gun 
Club. is shoot will be strictly ‘on the square,’ and the management 


will not tolerate any dropping for place, and any one doing so will 


be asked to withdraw.” 





Audubon Gun Club. 








Burraro, Sept. 24.—Following scores are from Audubon Gun 
Club’s regular club shoot. The third event was the club badge 
shoot. C, S. Burkhardt won Class A badge, Dr. E. S. Carroll 
wean Sat atcenry Gog be wees 
monthly s and j. J. Reid t etti 
wird aha than oa cae te te to 
the second shoot for the Hebard trophy takes place: 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
GILBERT—ELLIOTT FOR THE DU PONT TROPHY. 
Cc. > Ill. —T , . 
icaco, Ill, Sept. 24—To-day, with 


c 1¢ magnificent score of 
97 birds o' oar Gilbert “J. A, R. Elliott, chal- 
lenger for the Du trophy, thus winning it for the third time 
out of the four contests the 


two have shot on se El- 


a break. 

The weather was warm and brigt , with fair wind, not 
very| strong, The birds were prompt, but so fast as one 
would have liked to see. The moulting season ps now over 
for pigeons at this latitude, but they are still light in plumage 
and easily stopped. “It could not be said that the birds were 
» and the weather conditions were good for high 
scores. ¢ result is shown in the two high scores that were made. 
Elliott had two birds flagged and Gilbert one. Elliott in the 
luck of the game had one or two birds the worst of it. He lost 
two birds that hit the wire and fell dead just across, barely able 
to lug out to the wire. Gilbert lost one bird just over in the 
same manner, but in another case he got his bird inside, it 
hitting the top of the wire and falling inside instead of outside. 

Elliott led off by losing his first bird, after his nearly invariable 
fashion in an tt pigeon race. This bird, a strong blue, 
was well cut up, hit the wire and was lost dead out. Gilbert 
came back to him at the unlucky station of the 13th bird, which he 
lost 'in almost’ identically the same fashion in which Jim lost 
his first bird. Gilbert then lost his 17th, which sprang very fast 
and high, and went away only feathered. This put Fim in the 
lead, and he completed a run of 30 straight, losing a high slate 
blue bird, on which he was very slow with his second. Gilbert 
undershot a high driver, his 30th bird, and lost it, putting Elliott 
again in front. Then the men ran along even to the hole. 
where they stood Elliott.48, Gilbert 47. They entered the third 
string of 25 in grand shape, both men using perfect time and 
either fit to. win. The larger number of single-barrel kills will 
show that they were not finding the game a hard one. But on the 
57th bird Elliott caught a fast one after a lot of medium ‘birds, 
and he could not catch up with it. This brought the men into a 
tie. Thence on Fred simply smothered every bird he shot at, 
and did not open any gap. Jim missed his 62d, which hit the 
wire and dropped over, and his 82, which was a fast, high starter 
and was not much troubled by either barrel. His 92d was another 
fast one after several slow ones, and he did not get on it full 
with either load, though it was damaged somewhat in its running 
gear. These ong the only birds he lost. Gilbert ran clean out 
after his 30th. bird. ; B 

Elliott was careful with his 9th bird, and needed care. His 10th 
was flagged. His 23d was saved by the second. His 27th was 
very fast. His 29th was cut too low, but scored. His 33d was a 
high bird, lost by a slow second, and his 35th was caught by a 
good second. His 43d was killed at the wire, and brought out 
applause. His 50th was a grand kill, far out in the field. His 
a was a fast one, but a quick first dropped it. His 62 went 
over the wire by an inch. His 74th was flagged. His 87th sprang 
very high, and its stop called out applause. His 96th was a 
screecher, and this kill again erage ont hand-clapping. — : 

Gilbert had a hard one in his 8th bird, but negotiated it. His 
10th was flagged. His 13th, lost dead ouit, was a fast, low bird. His 
15th was a good stop on a hard one. His 17th was a very fast 
starter. His 35th was a fine strong flyer, and was only stopped 
by the second. Again on his 40th he was asked for a grand 
second-barrel kill, and it- brought applause. His 52d needed the 
second also. His 53d was a matter of luck, hitting the wire and 
toppling back in. His 88d was a fast white bird, low and far, and 
his stopping of it called out applause. His 88th was a lucky stop 
with the second, as it was hardly hit with the right. His 99th. was 
also a fortunate affair, killed far out with the second. 

Both men were apparently in fine pres condition, and cer- 
tainly they both shot well. The wind was im the direction of a 
left-quartering driver. John Watson was referee. Retrieving 
by four dogs. Elliott ‘used a Winchester pump, with 45grs. 
Hazard Blue Ribbon powder in Leader shells. Gilbert shot an 
L. C. Smith gun, 3%drs. Du Pont, Leader shells. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
8445411515251111388 
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THORNE—TURRILL TIE IN C. A, A. 


On Thursday afternoon Messrs. Geo. Thorne and John Turrill 
met at Watson’s Park to decide the tie in the C. A. A. race for 
the Edwards medal, which came up in the last medal contest of 
that club. Mr. orne erigently nted to wear this emblem 
again, for he stepped out and killed 15 birds straight, Mr. Turril 
ogly stopping 9. Both men shot at S0yds. and had one bird 
added. re. 


Geo Thorne .......bscecseseeeeee Sadvcbtigdedades +» A01221112122222—15 
John Turrill .. 022220**0020212— 9 






IN TOWN. 
The ies Cees sore brou oe quite 2 » goad-sised rome 
sday ernoon, several out-ol-town § 
tae lhe including Lieut. Cave and Ser efron, of Missoula, 
Mont. Mr. Harvey McMurchy, fresh from honors at the Micltigan 
Tra Spat eee ree tore beet ‘Middle West trip. this 
Mr. McMurchy goes We a ot fan Franciono, the 
toon he Pacific ‘sl a ae : an 
t lope, appear: oO wi 

a Mprhold wor ce is cows held to be a privilege. Mr. Bekeart 
- goes rom ‘here to Omaha and Des Moines. € appears well 

~ contented with the world. 

‘ FALL CIRCUIT. 

seem that the trap circuit had well exhausted its 
eunie te te time in the etna, but such is by no means the 
case. The fall circuit is the best part of the whole show, 
and offers strong There is very strong talk of get- 
ting ‘up a special car party to start from | Chi , to take in 
Des Moines shoot, going thence to Rolla Heikes’ shoot at Dayton, 
lle Meade shoot at Nashville, thence to 
Cincinnati shoot. When you come to cast an eye over that pro- 


i : his s’ at Dayton, O., : 
very etching ogre the now celebrated Minneapolis Gun Club 
“equitable system,” uses the system and 
offers a whole day for. live-bird » handicap sh , © 
to Slyds. Best of all, he does the act of putting up for 
competition the E. C. target championship cup late) won by him- 
self from Fred Gilbert. - programme of th mows 
as it does the manner in which the winning of the E. cup 
be decided, is very well worth printing. It appears that it will 


af : 


Scott “and ‘Halstesa were among the high’ wihners. - W._H. 
Thon:ason, — an. San tee hae Saisiclees, Poder Co.’s 


hy for now becomes the ent owner 
af &.: PC Weaks suisine tedavbesd expat clewpienhly’ fon 
Mr. Thompson. .. . bs 


DU PONT, OF OMAHA. 


The. amateur tournament of the Du Pont Gun Club, of Omaha, 
this week, proved a good one, entries running to. sixty. e 
Minneapolis aero system as: —— a thorough- 

mg success, and gave Satisfaction. large contingent 
of outside shooters added to: the local atendance, and the whole 
event ed a gratifying success. It will serve very well to 
offset the deadening effect of the big wolf shoot there this past 
season, which. came pretty near killing shooting for the whole 


State. 
VINCENNES SPARROW SHOOT. 


This week at Vincennes, Ind., a live-bird shoot was held on 
English s: ws, of which some 550 had been caught at the chim- 
ney of Balmer’s greenhouse. There were thirty odd_ shooters. 
Balmer and Tindolph tied for first, Barrowman and Litherland 
divided second, and Eluere and Linsey split third. The special 
prize, a gun, was sold off for $20, winners of first dividing this. 


ONAWA, OF IOWA. 


Onawa Gun Club, of Iowa, wilf hold its annual fall shoot Oct. 
13-14, with a good programme. The club is in prosperous condition 
and will give a rattling good shoot. 


AUDUBON GUN CLUB. - 


A _ small crowd turned out for the regular medal shoot of the 
Audubon Gun Club last Wednesday at..Watson’s Park. The 
weather was bright and still, and the birds were not so sharp as 
they might have been had the wind been stronger. Chas. Morris 
won the medal over. the three who — to contest with him, 
he having four birds given him in the handicap. Silas Palmer tied 
with Morris, but was beaten in the tie. Score: 


M Gillespie, 28 ...........c.cececees 21010110211010111100—13—114 
H Amberg, 20 ..0000000000EE. 10201022220210210222—14—1—15 
MVEA WP Soo cdccccciecctecees 22101110011210211110—15—4—19 
Paling OP oe hac. sccsccascesececcece 02212112111211010211—17—2—19 
Tie: 
MM Githacisiec gas. oe 0112222112— 9110 
ES Fd MUO ove nian s « cc ceeeabéatconwaden 1012210222— 8—1— 9 


JOHN WATSON’S LIVE-BIRD SHOOT. 


All lovers of a hard live-bird game will do well to keep their 
eyes on john Watson’s coming fve-bird tournament, which will 
be held at this city about Nov. 1. It goes without saying that 
this tournament will be a warm one, and will bring out some live- 
bird history, since it is sure to call together a number of the 
best pigeon. shots in this part of the country. John Watson’s 
World’s Fair shoot was an event of considerable importance, 
and we may expect his 1898 tournament to assume equal rank 
in interest. We are having considerable live-bird shooting in 
Chicago this year, and this will be a grand addition to the record. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Fort Dodge Gun Club, of Fort_ Dodge, Ia., will hold an ama- 
fer eae Oct. 12, open to State amateurs, at live birds and 
argets. 

t. Sterling Gun Club, of Mt. Sterling, Ill, will hold its third 
amateur tournament Oct. 11-12, at targets, $50 added. Division of 
moneys on second day will be four moneys, equitable system. 


There will be no handicaps. Sergeant’s system of trapping will 
be used, I6yds. score. 


FREMONT SHOOT. 


Fremont Gun Club, of Fremont, Neb., held open house last 
san and ran off a very good tournament. The weather was 
warm, but not unpleasantly so. Ten events were shot, the entry 
running from a dozen. to sixteen. Mehl, Lucraft, Hanks and Mont- 
gomery were among the high guns the greater part of the time. 


URBANA SHOOT. 


The seventh annual tournament of the Crystal Lake Gun Club, 
of Urbana, IIl., was concluded last week. Rain spoiled the fun 
on the second day. High average for the two days was won by 
Craig, 417 targets out of 440 possible. Clark, ones, Vorhees, 
Purcival and Tocknon showed often among ‘the ‘high guns. In 
the 50-bird event on the second day the following scores were 
made: Clark 45, Smoke 44, Vorhees 44, Craig, 46, frie 43, Miller 
45, Cad 43, Sconce 45, Dietrich 46, Steck 42. 


KANSAS CITY GUN CLUB. 


At the last regular monthly medal shoot of the Kansas City 
Gun Club, of Kansas City, Mo., ten contestants, J. M. Curtice 
won the medal with 25 straight, Smith and Fletcher close behind 


him with 24. 
PEORIA TROPHY. 


Mr. A. Heilman, of Pekin, on last Tuesday won the Herald 
trophy, which has been in competition at Peoria, and which was 
won in the last open event by James Morton, of Kingston Mines. 
The score was 24 to 21. 


PASTIME, OF DETROIT. 


At the last medal contest of the Pastime Gun Club, of Detroit, 
Wolf won the A medal, Shaberle the B medal and Randolph the 


C medal. 
OTTUMWA GUN CLUB. 


Ottumwa Gun Club, of Ottumwa, Ia., has a season prize of a 
Parker hammerless gun for which ten shoots have been held. At 
the last shoot the contestant Schwartz was the winner with a total 
of 47. Gebhart scored 48, but did not qualify, having won the 
event it the four previous contests. 


BLOOMINGTON WATERMELON SHOOT. 


The Bloomington Gun Club is steadily growing and turns out a 
good delegation at each of its semi-monthly shoots. At the last 
contest the first prize was a 60lb. watermelon donated by Mr. 
Hitt. This is a very practical emblem, as it seems te me. A 
medal worn on the outside of one’s coat is not so grateful and 
comforting as a watermelon on the inside of the same. 


FOR CONGRESS. 

I have already stated that Mr. R. B. Organ, one of the best- 
known sportsmen of this city, is a candidate for Congress in the 
1st District of Illinois, which includes the southeast corner of 
Chi from Thirty-sixth street down. Mr. Coe thinks that 
he will make a good pull for success. If this should fall under the 
eyes of any shooters qualified to vote in that district, I trust a 
word to the wise will be sufficient. Vote for Roll Organ, the 
shooter’s friend. There are worse men in Congress and none bet- 
ter. US E. Hovcu. 

1200 Boyce Buixtpinc, Chicagé, Ill. 





CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. 
The shoot for. the Calengo challenge trophy; between Silas 
Palmer, challenger, and J. B. Barto, holder, will come off on 
Thursday, Sept. 29, at 2:45 P. M., at Watson’s Park, Burnside 


Crossing, Ill. 

, EUREKA VS. GARFIELD. 

The race between the Eureka Gun Club and the Garfield Gun 
Club for the Shooting and Fishing trophy will take place on the 
grounds of the Garfield Gun Club Oct. 1, at 2 o’clock. The team 
of the Eureka Gun Club will consist of W. D. Stannard, A. C. 
Paterson, Ed Bingham, F. P. Stannard and E. M. Steck, with A. 
W. Adams as substitute. The race is liable to be one of consid- 
erable interest, as the clubs are very evenly matched, and are in 
fact the only clubs in Cook county which are rivals for first 
place in both target and livé-bird shooting. It is very difficult at 
this time to pick the winners, although favor tends toward the 
Eurekas, who won the trophy originally, and successfully de- 
fended it several times. 


WATSON’S PARK. 

‘commencing Dec. 13 John Watson will hold a four days’ tour- 
ae on his Ped ool at Burnside Crossing, Ill., using 
two sets of s. The contest will be at live birds only. The 

PaB ps take place on the second day, and consists of 
a %bird handicap. A large number are expected to be in ct- 
ten and it is needless to say that as good a lot of birds will be 
trapped as.can be found on any grounds in the West. 


EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


Eureka Gun Club held its regular weekly target contest 
sept. The attendance was s to the number of its 
members who attended the Gilbert- match. The day was 
one on which good scores be for. Several of the mem- 
bers’ wives put in an appearance during the afternoon. All 
events shot from five traps: 





Events: 2 45 : 23 45 

Ss 30 20 25 50 Targets: 30 20 25 

Dr R 8 Miller... 12 90 8a See Re eh 
OT 004 WUE cave tees 

Dr C W Carson at ee we FP’ Stannard a FS 

W D Stannard ... .. ..... 2514 A C Paterson.... .. .. .. 21 35 

C Pi Richatds. 4.0003. . 3. MOS WT Irwin 722. ee 21. 


Events Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were known traps, unknown angles. 
Event No. 5 was at_50 singles, unknown tang, one man up, and 
No. 6 at 10 pairs, with the result as follows: . .D. Stannard 18, 
A. C. Paterson 16, F. P. Stannard 18, E. M. Steck 18. 

In_the trophy event, 25 targets, known traps, unknown angles, 
W. D. Stannard won Class A on a straight score; Dr. C. W. Te: 
son won Class B and H. B. Morgan Class C: 





- Class A. 
PONE ROE os POST ah en Seg 0 1041911111013111111110111—22 
Be Cee 85. as RATA So eh ecvle 1491999111191001111011011—21 
WE, ties cain an end acccncceeenenss ine 1001110110011110111101101—17 
SPE CMOMOE on ai cs coi eie . Welk sb aoe aCe 1114910111111011101110111—21 
W > Setar 25 PR es 1000091999919 25, 
A © Pateraon 606i) sated «-¢19191100191910111111011111—21 
C'S Rea e s i Ey adn cas -. -1011991199011101111111011—21 

Class B. 

RP a cn sonuatame gee cuie ees nicest 0111011011110411111011111—20 
TORRENS 5+ sae anedagi nis cnep eames cpaes 1011.19110111011119111111—21 
Class C. 

BE Be Moca ois oe 8:55 sais ss 04 xs gates 011101000101101110111101—16 

* Visitor. Y 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 

The Garfield Gun Club enjoyed a pleasant shoot on the club 
grounds, with a fairly good attendance, Sept. 25. There was a 
right-quartering wind and a. strong sunlight. Scores in the prac- 
tice events follow: 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 were at known traps, unknown angles, and No. 
6 was at 30 singles, one man up and 10 pairs. No. 7 was 10 pairs: 








Events: 2:2 2° O"'9 Events: 13-3:5 7 
Targets: 5 15 15 20 Targets 5 15 15 20 
Workman ...... 21110 9.. De Maris ........: Sie e.. 4. 
MN tosisceane 4511 6 DP SOW +. .0dvi. 2 13 13 14 14 
BR ences cccsess 315151212 M J Eich ........ Ewe 43s 
eid ctanceke and 43 lif MOC a os sii ves ida 8 6 6 
GORGMET ooo ccascs ss 6 ‘2 M. H Shaw........ « 45 
era hat a> sk occa 812 7 POW hoi kksceeo!ed 657 
TEAEIONES Fo conc cces tb Be oe) Be ibe cstdance. 110 1 
Fehrman'.. 2.06000. 53 18 11 19°38 “Young 30.02. 3.0.06 26 ae 8,9 .. 
SONI: bid encseodten sn: OF SHG ideas IS 11.18 18 
In the trophy event, 25 teapots, known traps, unknown angles, 
M. J. Eich won Class A, S. M. Young Class B, M. Pollard 
Class C: 
MINED ei caren cess asand coat dcudinsce cess 1110110110001101011110111—17 
POD Canc doaticd seve cgucesdetecesscuvuUe 1010110000111011111111111—18 
REY 8 heme cinndine db tieldeinegwayeclacs 0101011001111111011111001—17 
DON edt Sacee ccnedy ch oh <hcanteso cect 1013.111001111111111101111—21 
My cx pdGasacdtudivbuntacedeteevs cused 1011111991111101111001111—21 
BNO Sivcewecccevdccccsucks Setesv in tate ccc 1101111110101111111111111—22 
DOWD oc ciccecccuscce cde tiie Nelbchedcosen 1110100010110011110101001—14 
Ee Secs cua lncsMeweda Ldkeupes tan 0001000001600000011000000— 4 
WEE Sate det Us ac cccacauene ders datehessed 1001110101110010110100010—13 
Bartelme doueshestedes nate eauuee 1011111111010110010100111—17 
Hellman « » -1000001101111111110111001—16 
Eaton -0110011001000100000101111—11 
Fehrman --1111111110011011011111110—20 
oung -0111111314110111011111010—20 
Steiger -0011101111110101100011100—15 


A. C. Paterson. 


Rolla Heikes’ Tournament. 


On Oct.-11-14, one week priest to the big tournament of the Belle 
Meade Gun Club, Nashville, Tenn., Rolla O. Heikes will hold 
a tournament at Fairview Park, Dayton, O., the first three days 
at targets, the fourth at live birds. 

The programme for the four days runs as follows: First day— 
Five 15-target events, $1.50 entrance, $10 added to each purse; two 
20-target events, $2 entrance, $10 added to the purse. These seven 
events are at unknown angles. In addition there will be one event 
at 20 expert rules, one man up, $2.50 entrance, and two events at 
10 pairs each, also $2.50 entrance. 

econd day—Four 15-target events similar to those on the first 
day, and two 20-target events, also. similar to those on the first 
day, all at unknown angles, with $10 added to each purse. Also 
two 20-target events, expert rule, one man up, and two events at 
10 pairs; the entrance in each of these events is $2.50. , 

hird day—Six 15-target events and one 20-target event, all un- 
known angles, and all similar to those set down for.the first day, 
$10 being again added to each purse. Also two 20-target events, 
expert rules, and oné event at 10 pairs, with same entrance fees 
as above. 

An analysis of the above for the three days will show that there 
are five 20-target events, unknown angles; five 20-target, expert 
rules, one man up, the five traps down; and five events at 10 
pairs. These fifteen events will constitute a race for the E. C. 
—— Sorte nqcentty won by Mr. Heikes, but redeemed 
by The American E. C. & Schultze Powder Company, and put 
up for open competition at this tournament. The person making 
the highest aggregate on the' above 300 targets will be entitled to 
hold cup and title, subject to challenge as in the past. 

In all the unknown angle events the “equitable system” will 
be used in dividing the purses. In all the other. events there 
will be five moneys, class shooting, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 
All targets 2 cents each. 3 

All known 90 per cent. men will be taxed $2 a day, which will 
go.to form a fund to be divided among those jee through 
the series of unknown-angle events who do not draw back their 
entrance money. 

For the fourth day Mr. Heikes has arranged the following 

rogramme: 25 birds, $25, birds included at 20 cents eaclr; 
icaps from 26 to 3lyds. : 

Cars run direct to the grounds from the depot. The Phillips 
House will be headquartets in the city. Both shells and a good 
dinner can be found at the ps nothing being left out that 
could add to the comfort of the shooters. : 

The above goes to form a programme of events that ought to 
attract plenty of attention from the shooters of the country, the 
open competition for the E. C. cup being of itself a good drawing 
card. Coming as they do right after the Des Moines tournament, 
and just one week ahead of the Belle Meade shoot, Mr. Heikes 
should have no fear of lack of support. 

Ammunition shipped care Jas. Dodds, or Starks & Weckesser, 
will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. 


Brockton Gun Club. 


Brocxtox, Mass., Sept..17.—The scores, averages and prize 
winners of our summer series which came to a close to-day are 
given below. The highest percentages for the series were Le Roy, 
940, Worthing .830, Grant .800, Allen .77. Leonard won the watch 
charm. Our next shoot will be Sept. 29, including a 50-bird handi- 
cap. 

Merchandise event: 


Grant ..ccecceeeee Gecceccresccesess 1141111111111111111110111—244—25 
Barrett .......000- Bick ccadeiesees 1114011100111101101111111—-20—4—24 
Ti MOV. 0icascsecas eee, ctodadecuay 0111911191111111111111111 —A 
Wy Weehted io.ccscs-ccacaasicccdes 1101100101110111111011010—17—7—24 
WertQiMd endo ccovaasessdpecsssscag 1131401001111111111111111—22—-3—25 
BRUM 5. go coceeein ep ecnyssiseieh 1111101110111111110100110—20—8—25 
Allen ...+.+. doe devisdensesededecses 0111111011111111101111101—-21-5—25 
DOMGUNIED "saccocecdeagesseotisvsadd 0111101101101111001001110—16—9—25 
Watch charm event: 

DaleGh ci: sids dv sdpbicss extio i sven bate 0011001111111101011011110—17-4—01 
Leonard sacceseccerersscrerseevens 1111111101110100111111111—21—-9—25 
Le! ROY. ci sciccescccrecccuvcseres 1000011919997 8 
Worthing ..cccsrcsseeeees cident 101001111111110w 

AMR siccsccctoncosscesorerescceees 1111110100000011111111101—17-5 22 


The winners of prizes for the season under handicap system are 
as follows. Le Roy did not compete for prizes: ‘Grant first prize, 
Allen: second, Stanley. third, Worthing fourth, Barrett fifth, Stork 
sixth. W. W seventh, Donaghue eighth, Leonard ninth. 

Actual averages tor the season of 1898: _ 

Shot 


. Av. at. Brok. : 
377 ~=.940_-_ Barrett ...,.... nk 
830 W W. 


600 453 
oodard,...27 189 
3 * aie verge * 
ee eereebetems Me caves ¥ 
Sore a 191-160 Leonardo... M0 


2. 
A. A. Barrett, Sec’y 
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The Forzst Axp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication shotld reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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year : 
start to finish. The members strove to make the event pleasant 
in every wholesome way, and they succeeded admirably. 

Much credit is due to Mr. G. . Sutton, of Mount Kisco, who 
— indefatigably to engage interest im the handicap and 
make it+a success. Z ‘ : 

Mr. D, Gray filled the exacting office of referee with satisfac- 
tion to ajl. He was alert, prompt and perfectly impartial. Messrs. 
Otis Artiold and Frank Fowler, considering the number of shoot- 
es pr t whose records were unknown, han the con- 
testants very nicely. Mr. A. Betti acted as trap-paller in the 


pro; events with satisfaction to all. 
T ‘were two events on the regular 10 Shyde at 7 
birds, $6, the other at 10 birds, $10, handica; to class 


shooting; over twelve ¢ntries, four moneys. n extra event, same 
conditions as No. 1, was shot alter the programme was finished, atter 
which the shooting changed to gniss-and-out. 

A few practice birds were @hot before the regular contests 
began, and from the cleam manner in which the birds were killed 
it was evident that the race would be a hot one. .In the first 
event, at 7 birds, only ome man was out of the money. ' 

Dr. Gardiner’s gun had a very sensitive trigger on the right 
barrel, which he was not —_e accustomed to; in consequence 
of which the gun was discharged several before he was 
ready, with a corresponding loss in the score. J. Thompson shot 


kab! eli, as did also Gorham, Vond Sutton, 
Neleen,. atahes and Brady, the latter doing ‘very pretty work 
at by de. with a field gun. 


There was a v gentle 4 o’clock breeze at intervals up to 
the thitd event, ‘but so gentle that it in no wise affected the 
flight ofthe birds, The weather was exceedingly warm through- 
out the midday hours. When the third event began, a 2 o'clock 
breeze sprang up, which put more vim in the flights and more 
ciphers ‘in the_ scores, The scores in No. 1 event record only 
the kills and flights, not the barrels used. 


Trap score type---Copyright, 1s23, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co 





No. 1 No, 2. 
APRAR LYS HROPKRPIYR SSP 
CGF Hendrie, 20.....-....-+++ 111010i1-5 0222122220-8 
. \ HF TAGHTRY 
“GA pb Ee ROTA i 4 1012010221—T7 
APR LPO 
WE L Capron, 28........++++ 11¢@e11 4 
- + 9 TK YTCOO*K 
D U Bradley, 20.......++++++ j TT )i1e—6 PSU33T S93 3-10 
KARYN RETA YTCOOR 
J Thompson, 29.....+-+++++++ MiMtits revrrritTe 
A ~TYY WY YY 71> 
C Clark, 80........ccesesceses rtbekia—s @#102121122—8 
3Ae?P Ray Toyeol 
Oita 0c. hjceiood RTS 111-7 121121211 1—10 
Lawoe eyteyesyley 
R W Gorham, 26..........6++ ? Pitiii— 1221222101-—9 
WAR CYT 
» F Bailey, 25.....+-0eeeeeveeee 1001111-5 1022100102—6 
LPP ls LYRA MK LER 
Dr, Gardiner, 29.....++00e+++ 1101011-5 21124@12012—8 
eA TLOT Ne f29 Te fee 
© O Vonderbosck, 26.....5 «+++ Trliti: 111@112110-8 
HRRACTT RTRKROYTOS 
(GLE Sutton, 28......0+eeeeeee 110111 1-6 Ty33%ea00) 10 
weT RTETRERK TOO 
H Neison, 26. ....-.eecccereee 71374 is 122u22"u0i1 9 
HRTRYOOS aRKRe LST YT 
JG Wutrher, 26... 2.0... ee eee olititi—s 1202210i111-—8 
RAT YEARS Ty leTt 7? 
C T Brady, 25....0--+-.e0ee0 mah int 1222120212--9 
KR SOC 
FE Wood, 96..ccceccccee0 01001 1-8 3 
TYTITseyt 
Geta BE. pc yccass se eceese 11220000126 
eTeorveeys 
Miller, 26 1202022210—7 
a g Oe cceseeeenewensaaees 
No. 3: a0 
; is, 2B..s...000 w2m020—5 O Vonderbosck, 26.... 
W APE a 28...1211222—7 G E Sutton, 28........ 22111016 
D U Bradley, 29........ 22022226 H Nelson, wi Wéedbl 
\ Jas Thompson, 29...... 0200212—4 G Dute -—* Sebee. oS 
Chas Clark, 9.......0. ipoam—6 & T Brady, 25.........209112—l 
R W. Gorham,, 26...... 102122—6 i, Kl ccevccccssacess 
Connecticut State League. 
Merrpen, Conn., Sept. 22.—About thirty-five ters were pres- 
ent at the fifth tournament of the Gonnecticut State e, on 


the grounds of Set oo Club, at Meriden, Conn., Sept. 22. 
s i at 9:30. ‘ 

Steen Le Gen Club provided a sheep roast for its guests, 
undér the skillful care of fir. Bailey, of Bristol, whose fame as a 
chef_in this special field of the culinary art towers above that 
of all other chefs. The hot dinner was disposed of in a manner 
which Comma teeta aes a — on a baked sheep 

pala’ which accompanied it. 

“ek ie Guines acted as referee. Messrs. C. S, Howard and 
Francis Stevenson were cashiers. Mr. Marshall Butler was scorer. 
There were thirteen events, including the team race, as follows: 





: 12345678 910112 
Tanpets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 10 15 15 10 10 
Merriman 87510796312 8 6S 
UMC. 78 810 812 8 61411 6 9 
Savage . 8 7713 81212 9 612 5 6 
*Kin 6 7610 712 9 71310 7 8 
GUI. cvs cWaudvonbeecdaseserdes 0 9 Si 512 8 61215 6 7 
SEs coin enaMnncnsothanes #8408 97712 911 § 81012 47 
SL ts Snconvepascsketeseuciunk 975611 812 6 21011 7 9 
MRI, chskcickbscbasepespsescoess 6 6310 6 § 3s 5 8 27 
Basel. bhkkieb 8 4414 910 7 71210.... 

$9 910........1410 88 

. 73 910 612 6 41315 8 7 

[89410 814496 91.. .. 

99712 665 6 612 6 6 
27474764.69.... 

5B Os Bhs as ABNOR CO 

6 Scie Geen... 

8 8 612 612.. 9 9... :: 

BB ut we ch ww ccCePeeeteh “ov a¥ 

See ee we ao eb ale we we 4.8... in 
bee ek ENR ie WB su 
arte Ath SEITE ETON GE 
: ee = ee 

ea de hes ona os-on 

: peas OD ee | 

Ber cacaitapapeeretts Uist <a 7echinieenes sa/be cea oe 
*Davis "4.00.58 





* For targets only. TEAM RACE. 2 

en ee Oe ee con tations conege ak toe 
Wipes ie ance DU cae ecreopaie sea 
eleven, shooter omen 21; Stevens 17, Edgerton 11, Clark 1, Ki 
11, ‘rest it, Longdon’ 39, Gaines 1, orton #8, Merriman it, 


‘art 13; 168. — 
Bristol A it 
Teylor 8, Thorpe 38 Putts, Lo Becker i, Fewchild ii, Savage 6; 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
issued a new catalogue, containing 158 pages, 
be sent to any address on application. 








Conn., ha 
which will 


ip 
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: 
-old amd tried St, Louis shooter,-and ink, another younquet 
ano ftom the same city, divided second on +y capital score of 24; 
iK) his last bird. Sumpter, 


t’ h fi lost 
Hirethey end Aultman divided third, each scoring 22 


A 
mumiber divided fourth money on a bird less) Beggerman, Stro 
and McFadden got in on this division. Nine out of twenty-two 
entries ,got a part of the purse. 

The .comditions of the race were 26 live birds, entrance $5, four 
moneys, 4@, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. American Shooting Association 
rulés . The weather was perfect, and the birds were an 


r 





10120022011 *01211102*1221—17 

S Thompson ........0,+000. garcae aesqaases 2101021001202000101102211—15 
CHANGE OF DATES. 

‘Owing to the dates selected for the St. Louis tqurnament con- 

ficting with those set for the Da 


are. be yton, O., nom —_ Ff the 
announcement of these appeared first, Manage Ir of Dupont 
=, St Loui eavicen" me that he has decided "Wr change kis 
e to the wee 


following the Belle Meade tournament, and his 

shoot will therefore be held Oct, 25, 26 and 27, with good added 
a as a —_ apeenes. 4 

ansas City, Sept. 16.—Ther as t - 

lar shoot of "he ‘Pek Gen | at oo see 


ashington Park Gun Club, an terest! 
contest resulted. The contest is at 15 live birds,  Byds. pid 
otherwise American Shooting Association rules. Six of the cap- 


testants—Dave Elliott, Walter Bruns, N. Jarrett, W. §. Allen, 
Lill Scott and Chas. Wright—tied on straight scores. [a whe 
sheot-off, miss-and-out, Walter Brans won by killing 6 ight. 
The scores made are as follows: Scott 15, D. Elliott 15, A 15, 
N. ae Ss Beye a pie Lae ae ee i. Greg. 
ory 11, Fairman 10, W. Bruns 15, Wright roch 14, . Plan 

14, Parsons 13, Bruns, Sr., 12, Rickmers 11, Moore 10, G 5. 


Paut R. Lirzxe. 


Trap at Chambersburg. 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., Sept. 19.—The Chambersburg and Lebanon 
gun clubs met at the latter place Friday, Sept. 16, for the second 
of a series of three shoots, the finalsshoot to take place at Harris- 
burg, Sept. 28. In last Friday’s contest the Chambersbarg marks- 
men excelled at every point, making some pretty and difficult shots 
in ‘the live-bird event. The Lebanonites had strengthened their 
team somewhat, importing Fin Cooper, who led in their target 
and live-bird scores. 

The live-bird event resulted as follows: 





Chambersburg. banon 
Run 12°2,01121— 8 EE coscrened 
22122u2*00— 6 Cooper .....++. lilili—190 
0212112212— 9 Witters ....... 120101210— 6 j 
2111121121—10 Trafford ...... 1 =—8 5. 
2011*21221— 8 Reinohl ....... 1220221001 7 
1112212022— 9 Bollman ...... 2001012022—- 6 * 
1222222222—10 SPURT ~ sstpnese ad 01 5 i 
+ « -2220222101— 8 Zellers ....5.66 1121102111— 9 
2210020220— 6 gdon ...... 2112°22101— 8 
-02222102011— 8 Shoemaker 1211102221— 9 
a BROOD cvccccccic 1221222021— 9 
$—101 Bates ......... 1201221212— 9— 95 


In the ten-meg bluerock match, 25 targets, the Chambersbur, ers 
were beaten by only one target, which result was due to their 
shooting for the first time over a magautrap, with a large cornfield 
asa foreground, and two questionable decision of a Lebanon 


referee. 
As will be seen, the scores in the live-bird event are very credit- 
able. The Chambersburg shooters went to Lebanon in a special 


car, and were accompanied by half a dozen other members of the 


club. 
The Chambersburg Club last week brought suit eins 
gone, Franklin county, for i ate 


Poper, of Agtrim 
Justice Haulman imposed a fine of $100 and costs of on 


i 
Auburn Gun Club. 


Ausurn, Me., Sept. 18.—The Auburn Gun Club is still alive 
and doing business at the same old stand. We have having 

ood attendance at the weekly practice and badge shoots, and the: 
boys have all put up good scores. The club sent two five-men 
teams to the State shoot at Waterville, Aug. 30-H, and the first 
team, composed of Hunnewell, Norton, Conner, Cobb and Berry, 
landed the championship, breaking 219 out of 20); Waterville second 
with 218, It was a hot race all the way through. This brings the 
State shoot to Auburn next year, and we shall try and give the 
boys a good tournament. The Auburn Gun Club team will go to 
Portland, ae. 24, to. shoot the Portland team for the Lowell 
diamond lenge badge. 

A hot race wal ote at the club grounds Saturday afternoon for 
the tin cup. Francis and While shot against Fletcher and Ashley. 
Conditions, 30 birds, 10 regular, 10 unknown, 10 reversed. Fletcher 
ont Ashley won by 2 birds, and are waiting for another challenge, 
this being the second time they have won it. . Following is 

ire for the afternoon shooting. Collins won the badge on 24 out 


” Team shoot for tin cup, 30 birds, 10 regular, 10 unknown and 10: 


oseph 
shing. 


Poper. 
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Herron Hill Gun Club. ‘ 
P UR t. 20.—The lar monthly shoot of the Herron 
nil Oi Geb tas a a ee ae 
le n e | © . , 
missing bis Tath, doth and 30th ‘blueracks. Drake, and 
ishe 20 straight. The results Ws. : ane ol 
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Cincinnati Rifle Association. 
lowing scores were made by members of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Associati Sept. 18, at Four-Mile House, Reading Road. 
onditi yds, off-hand, at the German ring target. Gindele 
ed king with a score of 207. Hasenzahl wins the 
Dietrich medal this month with a score of 69 on the honor target. 
Hasenzahl wins the Uckotter trophy this month with a score of 
218. A tricky 4 to 8 o’clock wind was exasperating to the contest- 
e: 





ants to-day, and good scores were hard to mak 
ing target: 
Gindele ............. PASTE Ads 5 ai 24 21 19 16 21 20 22 16 22 24—207 
Pa Sdabeosshbeteghecdastepedive +++018 20 19 24 20 16 21 25 22 18—203 
BUD okocchsasecdss sb satedosededes 24 21 22 23 15 22 19 20 19 21—206 
Weinheimer ..,...:........2.00se005 6 24 17 21 16-17 22 15 14 20—171 
EE rae dag he hath nade ch aetes 14 21 20 22 19 1617 24 23 15—191 
] besecctehehsbeccscbedtedes 23 18 16 14 19 23 18 21 16 21—189 
RAE COG RE (Oo a 16 11 6 1417 15 16 17 16 22—144 
FREE SOL a ca saes cacccseck ts stscacse #19 15 25 22 19 25 21 17 20 15—198 
Mtoe he se de cens beticeaceti 20 14 15 16 21 2014 2112 4— 
s VRS perry 20 16 25 25 21 14 21 21 19 20—202 
3 Honor target. re scores 
» Gindéle ..... adepinhanhstseecdesbacess 24 21 4 213 209 
ee ppee nina ado e a inate 16 2) 20—5 210 209 204 
Roberts ........00-s00e Snatohanh Cutan 19 21 17-57 179 174 174 
EOROUINET - osous andcncentscytavche 16 18 23—61 180 17% 172 
METS. UR mph coticecedeass chehaeiien 21 21 23—65 208 206 200 
iHasenzahl -23 23 23—69 218 208 205 
ROE, ose +13 9 17—39 176 175 162 
iDrube .. “8 8. 4-25 cai tee vein 
IHouck ..... 2 18 14-44 = «178-17: 161 
TN ERR IS +19 -28. 15-87 205 200 199 





Shell Mound Range, 


‘Saw Francisco, Sept. 12.—Shell Mound range was well patronized 
yesterday by marksmen. The weather itions e favorable, 
as there was wery little wind. F. P. Schuster in ing for the 

_ diamond medal .of the Germania Club made the oe in 2 
. Shots, 25 ring et, only one entry, of 234 rings. on 

Sevres of the s 

Sen Francisco Schuetzen Club, monthly class, 20 shots, 
2%-ring target: Chempion class, F. P. Reet 426 rings; 
class, Nick Ahrens, 4; second, ohn Gefkin, 382; third, tet- 
tin, 407 (final); fourth class, D. sfield, 366; best shot, L. Ben 

4; last shot, IN. Ahrens, 23. 
erman<Schuetzen Verein, monthly class medals, 20 shots, Ger- 
n 25-sing darget: First, champion class, Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 
FADES ; » champion class, L. Bendel, 398; first class, H. 
i ;.second class, J. Gefken, 390; third class, William 
eoetaes 362; best; first shot, ,F. P. Shuster, 24; best last shot, Wil- 

m 
Columbia Pistol and \Réflex€lub, monthly class medals, 10 shots, 

Celumbja target, rifle-Champion lena W. McLaughlin 66; 
F. E. Mason 66. First class—O. A. Bremer-51. Second class— 
A. Hinteman 116, M. J. Barley 417. Third class—E. N. Moor 

c. F. Waltham 119. 
mtry rifle matches, same conditions: 


Members’ rifle medal— 
O. A. Bremer, 56, 63;, J 


F Gorman, 59, 73. All comers’ rifle 
meddi—D. W. McLaughlin, 46, 57; F. E. Mason, 51, 53; Dr. 
Rodgers 54. Bushnell mili rifle medal—C. F. Waltham’ 45. 
Pratol, Syds., 10 shots, Columbia et, medals for members 
only: -Champion class—Dr. Rodgers 49, ¢. M. Daiss 50, § E. 
Gorman 59, M. wi White 74. First class—G, M. Barley 46, F. E. 
Mason D. W.. McLaughlin ® Second class—A. Hinterman 
81, Mrs. M. J. White 84, C. F. Waltham 120. Third class—Mrs. 
¢ 74, J. P. Cosgrave 76, Mrs. G. Mannell 80, G. 
annefll - 


Re-emtny matches, Siebe pistol medal, open to all comers: C. 


M. Dais, ‘86, 39; J. P. Cosyrave, 64, 61; G. M. Barley, 61. 
Small wife, .22 and .25cal. and Roos trophy, for ladies: Mrs. 
C. F. Wailtham, 33; 34, 40; Mrs. G. Mannell, 2 ‘ RoEEL. 








Answers ta Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


Pike Gounty.—In the .Game Laws in Brief I find no mention 
«of Pike county; Pa., whieh heretofore has had special provisions, as 
in |!the .case of Long Island. I judged in-consequence that the 
State; laws were enforced these, but learn that they are and have 
- been shooting grouse since Sept. 15, and offering them for sale, 
‘which is wrong according,to the laws of Pennsylvania, accord- 
: ing to ithe: Brief. \My ef is dated Sept. 1 18. Will you 
pong Be me rigbt ig this matter? Ans. The Pennsylvania game 
.- act of 1897 repealed ail acts inconsistent with its own provisions, 
-and among them the s; Wike county law of f grouse 
have been shot there prior to Oct. 15 the law has been violated, 
just as it has been by the sale of the game. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 4 


The Milam Reel Gold Medal. 


- -"Puwe gold medal of the World’s Fishery Exposition at Ber 


en, 
Norway, has just been awarded to Messrs. B. C. Milam & €s. 
of Frankfort, Ky., for their Milan reel; and the honor was well 
“deserved as a recognition of an American product which has won 
fame the world over. The reel has an interesting history, for it 
was invented in 1839 by Mr. B. C. Milan, who is still, after the 
lapse of sixty years, the head of the firm, and doing business at 


go Pe a ith 
: ‘he e is the of the ease wit! 
which the Milam reels won tee they were first made, back in 
the 30s, there were no gear-cutting , and 


engines in this coun 
at it cost these Ss were brought from Switzerland, very 
: earing was made with them, but .Mr. Milam,” says the 
7 Fran Call, “thas improved their methods, and made i 
“gees, and _ pa rae Savion at nie own invention, till now 
not buy a make s' earing as is used in 
hese ve abaya rool § no friction,, the t actually roll 


enough weight to break a tooth cannot be 
The steel from which the pinions are made 
specially for this purpose in England, and is 
and ‘temper. The that this 
for it is the fact that the reels made 
to-day, and the ing is in perfect order. 
for use in a reel, but answers very 
Oe tates with a 








